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I. 
A XON was on Baltimore Street when Morse caught sight of him. 


It was early night, and in the thin crowd Axon towered tall. 
and tense. The dead calm of his face showed as he turned 

slowly under an arc-light. Morse pressed forward, but at that moment 
a crowded car clanged up, Axon swung himself on it, and pushed into y 
a seat. The best Morse could do was to catch the rear of the moving 
vehicle. He swung perilously on the step. . 

The car whirled through the sweltering heat of the city out towards 
a resort. Over the bridge, the filthy, oily waters rolling below; down 
through the old streets become Jewdom in an hour; turning, twisting, 
through narrow, dirty ways—and still Morse could see ahead of him 
the stiff brim of Axon’s hat. Wherever Axon got off Morse would 
follow. 

Straight down one of the broad old ways the car swept, and the 
Saturday night crowd about the market at its foot rolled to the step. 
The car stopped, and men and women surged on and off. Axon sat 
straight on the crowded bench, and Morse shifted his weight with 
a groan of discomfort. Axon was going on to the resort. Well, the 
gleam of lights and the roar of the band would do. The eternity 
back of what Morse had to say would make any setting for saying it 
inconsequential. He had settled himself to the discomfort of the long 
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2 The Heaven of the Unexpected 


ride when suddenly he saw Axon shouldering his way through the 
market crowd. Morse was down in an instant, but he went heavily, 
and every movement was more or less an agony to him. 

Jewish, Russian, Pole, Italian, Greek—a Bohemia sprung mush- 
room-like upon The Point and driving the old and sturdy element 
before it—the crowd jostled him. It filled curb and street and market- 
shed. Axon’s height alone guided Morse through it, and with the 
utmost of his strength, which was not great, he could not overtake him. 

At a black street crowd and lights ended as suddenly as if they 
had been dropped into the harbor a square away, and there Axon was 
lost. Morse stood breathing the long breath of pain, as well as of 
perplexity; turning, gazing searchingly along the tangle of alley- 
ways. 

Light streamed from a saloon door; a chorus blew out from the 
Sailors’ Bethel; at the rest-house the lights shone brightly ;—nothing 
but the men in and out the swinging doors, and the women panting 
with heavy baskets to the ferry. Then, at the crossing of an alley, 
Morse distinguished the bobbing of Axon’s white hat; but that was 
the last he saw. The alley was but a short cut to wharf-sheds opening 
one upon another, black, uncertain, along which Morse had to feel 
his way. 

Coming out on an open wharf was like a breath of heaven. The 
stars were clear above it; tugs and yachts nosed one another at the 
end. A policeman, twirling his stick, and a night-watchman, leaning 
against an old anchor, were visible down its length, and from the 
black doorway of the rotting shed Morse looked out at them. Wherever 
Axon had lost himself, it was not there. 

Grim, deserted, jumbled upon one another, the wharves stretched 
up .to the glowing ferry and down for miles to the Hollow and the 
sloops there; and the long line of vessel-lights seemed set as steadily 
and regularly as jewels about a rim. From Morse to them there 
flowed the harbor. The lap of it against the tugs and yachts in the 
slip was like a beating of the pulse of night. Far across were street- 
lamps. The head-light high upon the ferry-boat was like a firefly 
making straight across the dark; and far down, almost sister to the 
vessel-lights, swung and darkened, died and sparkled, a lighthouse 
flare. 

Morse turned from one long look at all to gaze between funnels 
and masts and sheds beyond him. 

A little boat, half tug, half steamer, housed in the slip. Outlined 
for a second against its dingy whiteness he thought he saw a man. 
When he had reached the boat, he found it locked and shuttered and 
untenanted, but he felt his way around the stern, and there, on the 
other side, he found Axon. 
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Axon had taken off his coat and laid it on a coil of rope behind 
him. The buttons in the cuffs he had placed upon it sparkled dully. 
The man stood with the sleeves of his shirt rolled above his elbows, 
and the blouse of it beat fitfully upon him as the faint wind swept 
up the river. 

The steady look on Axon’s face showed that he had braced himself 
for some conflict. He had heard nothing, but he was not easily sur- 
prised, and when Morse touched him upon the arm he did not start; 
only turned slowly. 

“ Morse? ”—with the quickness and calm habitual to him. 

Morse nodded ; he was breathing heavily. “Saw you on the street. 

Tried to get up with you. The car was the nearest 
I could make it . . . and this——” 

“You followed me?”—sharply. 

Morse did not flinch before the anger in the other man’s voice. 
Axon’s independence was as sturdy as it was easy; it was one of 
the things Morse admired most in him, and on which Morse now 
depended. He leaned against the rail, and his breath came more 
evenly. “Yes, what I want to say—it won’t keep. Didn’t know 
you were in the city.” Neither man was of Baltimore, though both 
knew it intimately. “I was afraid to lose sight of you.” 

Axon half turned. Wonder flashed for a moment across his face. 

“The truth is, Axon, I hadn’t thought of you till I saw you 
across the crowd. I—I had heard——” 

“Yes?” Axon shivered, but he flung up his head, and looked 
straight across at Morse. 

“Tt was not that. God knows it was for my own sake I followed 
you! See here, Axon, I know you—better than you think. New York 
is big enough—it’s small enough, too. Went under? Woman you 
were as good as married to bolted? Lord! it’s happened often 
enough.” 

“ Often enough,” Axon echoed dispassionately. 

“And because it’s you, you think you’re done with. You came 
here——” 

Axon shook off his touch. Whether he had come to fight it out 
with himself, or whether his motive had been deeper, was his own 
affair. 

But Morse’s knowledge of men was intuitive. “Here! The last 
and most God-forsaken spot you could think of—to settle it up in 
your own mind.” 

Axon moved restlessly. From first to last he had followed blind 
impulse. His swinging aboard the car, his getting off, the losing of 
himself in the black, deserted tangle, the stripping as if for conflict— 
he had had no more definite idea of his last step than of his first. 
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Morse was as clear-cut as Axon himself, a little lankier, a stoop to 
his shoulders, a strong jaw, set well out. “ You were thinking,” he 
said bluntly, “how easy it would be—— Hold off! It would be 
different if you ‘knew that a few days and nights more of this ”— 
with a loose whirl of his hand—“ and all was over. You think you 
would n’t mind,” he snapped shortly. “I do. 

“Yes, I mean—that. I know. I came down here to see——” he 
named a world-famous specialist—“and he told me. A few more 
days, a precious few. That was why I followed you. Everything gone? 
Lost out all around?” He was watching Axon intently. “ Here, 
too? 

Axon had invested some few thousands in Baltimore real estate 
and nearly forgotten them. He had come on, only to find the company 
a swindle. 

“Clean through? Wait. I’m no fool, to be probing you for 
nothing. Axon,” Morse went on—Morse, who had trusted few men, 
but who had watched Axon many a morning and night—“ back there 
in New York I used to hear you talk. You used to say—you believe 
in that stuff about spirits being born into other lives, leading life 
upon life—some such rot?” 

“You heard me say I did n’t see why it should not be.” 

“And you—you were wishing that it might be so. Axon, you 
think your life is done with, every bit of it; you were reading it out 
when I came; you wished it was ended. Suppose I offered something 
so different you might as well have died and passed into that other 
body. Would you take it?” 

Axon looked at him. The dispassionate gaze died out of his eyes. 
Recklessness flickered up. He rolled down his sleeves and picked up 
his cuffs. Whatever Morse would offer would be active. “Come on,” 


he answered. 
II. 


No other word was spoken between them. “I am at the Caswell,” 


announced Morse, far up-town. 


“So am I.” 
“Get your things,” Morse said in the lobby, “and meet me here.” 


And half an hour later a porter was putting Axon’s traps straight 
in a Pullman. 

Axon had noticed nothing in the station, not even the lettering 
on the forward cars. He did not care. As he settled himself, Morse— 


behind him—said, “I am going home.” 


“New York?” 
Morse laughed shortly. “No.” And the only observation Axon 


made was that as the train pulled out it was headed south. He had 
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known Morse for three years, had sat across the big, glaring hotel 
dining-room from him, had elbowed him in lobby and elevator, had 
once or twice sat with him in the smoking-room; yet he knew nothing 
of Morse’s personal affairs. What he did know was that Morse was 
an abnormal man, keeping to a backwoods simplicity of living in 
the very whirl of New York; that he was close-lipped, and a gambler 
—in stocks—to the last drop of his cool blood. 

Axon himself had been of Morse’s kind, and had lost out suddenly, 
unbelievably, all the ground cut from beneath his feet, and the very 
breath from his nostrils—so he thought. He had forgotten his New 
York village childhood and every thrill of his boyhood for one hard 
path; and up it, narrow and precipitous, but the only way of all 
the world for him, he had climbed higher and higher to what seemed 
to him the height. So hardly won embattlements should have been 
secure; he had learned in a day that such are never safe. 

And instead of that dull reckoning with himself which he had 
sought, he felt, as he punched his pillow under his head, a something 
which might have been the thrill of his believing boyhood. He slept 
dreamlessly. The climbing and lurching towards dawn rocked him 
delightfully. When he opened his eyes a wild mountain world sped 
past his window, and as he breakfasted trestles shook beneath him 
and streams flashed far below and blue peaks crowded above. 

Morse’s face was graver than it had been the previous night, and 
what Axon had never before seen in the mask of its set expression— 
sad. 

The conductor made his way through the dining-car and leaned 
over Morse to speak a word. Morse nodded. As Axon finished, his 
companion pushed back his chair. 

“The porter has your things; we are there,” he said shortly, and 
led the way down the steps. 

Axon blinked at the suddenness of it, for in a flash the train, 
stopped by the order Morse always carried, had gone around the curve. 
A curl of smoke floated up in the clear air, and up and down the 
track and up and down the red road was not a soul in sight. 

Some hundred yards away gaped a door in a whitewashed building 
at the foot of the peak, and Morse turned towards it. “ Wait here,” 
he called back. 

Axon felt the vigor wakening in him as he strode up and down 
the ties, measuring them with his stride. Keen air blew in his face; 
purple mists veiled interminable peaks; the tumbling mountains and 
the crowding hills and the soft blue haze might mean any of four 
States. Which, he did not ask, even when Morse came back and a 
loose-hitched and mud-bespattered carriage followed him. Axon helped 
pack in their traps without a word. 
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Axon had been born in a rolling country, but his recollection of 
it was slight. Something in the peaks and the light dry air and the 
streams they splashed through, in the buzzing of bees in the wild 
thyme by the roadside, stirred a forgotten feeling within him. He 
began to reckon up the years since he had seen anything but a street, 
a club-house, a resort. Fourteen, sixteen—no, seventeen it was. He 
had been fifteen then; he was thirty-two now; and the man beside 
him, with his tall, stooped form, his deep-lined face and short cropped 
stubble of mustache—there was no reckoning anything about him. 

Up and down the road the boy driver kept up a sharp pace. They 
passed a gate. “Englishman. Six hundred acres,” said Morse. 
Another, and Morse mentioned a name that cut Axon like a lash. 
The blue hills blurred from his sight. A mental vision showed him 
a club-house porch, the wide steps, and on the topmost a woman, 
tall and supple and Irish, with her blue eyes and black hair. The 
Beauty’s sister had married royalty; the Beauty reigned undisputed. 
She made an excellent foil for Axon’s fiancée. Axon could see her 
sitting lazily at the Beauty’s feet, her hands clasped about her knee; 
see her irregular features and the air of imperiousness which was 
her charm. 

He lost the climbings of the long road till a word from Morse 
recalled him. They had come up high, to a narrow plateau tilted 
among the hills. Ravines dropped sheer from it on either side, and 
blue peaks crowded beyond, but ahead it narrowed to a pass across 
the mountains. 

The land was fenced and bore the marks of long cultivation. As 
they turned a curve, an old mill towered beside the way. The stream 
from the broken dam splashed the roadside and gathered in the 
orchard beyond to a pool, where white ducks splashed. Turning at 
right angles, the boy sent his team up a steep, short lane. Trees 
had hidden the house. 

At Morse’s word the boy stopped at a wicket gate set in a fence 
beyond a thick hedge; and as Morse opened it he again asked of 
Axon the question he had put to him in the lobby the night before: 

“You stick to your word? You are ready to do as I ask—abso- 


lutely ? ” 
The eyes of the two men met. Morse led the way between the 


hedges, up the steps. 

The door stood open, and at the look of the man in the hall Axon 
could have laughed. The Englishman, who knew that he should have 
been irreproachable, was coatless; his red and wrinkled neck was bare ; 
his legs twisted spasmodically upon themselves with the impulse to 
rush forward and the shame which held him back. 

“Mason,” Morse brought him up short, “there’s a carriage out- 
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side. Have the horses fed; the boy, too; and bring in our things.” 
He pulled up in his rapid walk down the hall. “Where is Miss 
Morse? ” 

“Up in the new orchard, sir, with Miss Walton; and so I—I——” 

Morse turned off, and his figure relaxed with relief. He flung 
his light travelling coat down, and nodded to Axon to follow. Down 
the broad hall, at right angles into another, a step or two, a narrow 
passage—Morse put his hand on a worn brass latch. 

The room they went into showed its hundred and seventy years. 
Narrow windows, a black and gaping fireplace, a chair beside the 
hearth, a heavy table drawn near to it. The light, dry air blowing 
through the open windows brought the acrid smell of box into the 
musty room. 

Morse threw himself down into the big chair. Axon thrust his 
hands into his pockets, and stood straight beside the table, his head 
up, a throb of expectation at the bottom of his heart. What would 
the older man demand of him? 

As Morse looked about him silently, Axon asked a single word: 
“ Ancestral ? ” 

“ No.” 

Any background might be believed of Morse, and it was clear at 
least that this was sanctuary. Axon could read the relief in the other 
man’s face. 

“This place? Built in Indian days. I know what that means— 
Indian days. The man was plucky.” He broke off and began again, 
feverishly: “ And there’s a secret stair in these thick old walls, and 
an underground way out, and it’s good yet. Murder has been done 
here, man—murder; and the ghost, a woman in white, candle in 
hand, roams about still. You could n’t hire a negro—and there are 
a few about here—to cross this pass after dark.” And, to his amaze- 
ment, Axon found himself listening to wild tales, traditions, ghost 
stories, told with infinite relish, and told while behind them Axon 
could sense the effort of the man to bring himself at last to speak his 
real purpose. Axon drew up a chair and sat intent. 

The place had first changed hands fifty years ago. An Englishman 
had bought it—a surgeon who had seen the war of the States through, 
and then made of himself a hermit there, though a luxurious one. 
He had built the new part of the house, and had sent home for 
servants. They or their children were still about the place. “ Won’t 
have another soul around me. He is buried out there. I bought 
the place then. 

“TI was born West,” Morse began again. “My mother—they were 
both from this State . . . that hopeless sort, forever seeing luck 
ahead, . . . Wagon-livers; pushers into the West. 
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“They settled down at last: little green plain, a stream, rocks— 
hot, blistering rocks—above. That is the first I remember. 

“The Indians were supposed to have given up the country. They 
had n’t. They found us. We took to the rocks. 

“My mother—it must have set her mad, the sun driving down 
upon us, dazing us before it went blood-red out of sight. She held 
me close there, under the rocks, and she talked always of this place 

‘ the coolness, and greenness, the trees . . . the deep well. 

“She died. We—escaped. I followed my father from the time I 
could keep up with his strides till at last he made his strike—ours, 
he called it. But I always hated it out there. The one thing on 
earth I wanted to do when he died was to find this place. She had 
burnt the thought of it into my mind, along with the longing for it. 

“Well . . . it was for sale. I bought it, of course. 

“TI married—a mountain woman. She never knew it—she never 
knew that Polly——” He pulled himself up sharply. “She died. 
Since then I’ve lived mostly in New York. 

“This place is Polly’s. I made it secure; an income, too. I 
learned that much from being poor. The rest I fooled with as I 
pleased.” His lips came down firmly upon each other. “ Lassiter 
cleaned me out.” 

“Good God!” 

“You, too. But I’ll pay him back; youll pay him back for me. 
That ’s what you are todo. By heaven! I should have done it myself, 
but for this—weakness; but you Wait ”—at the flash across 
Axon’s face. “I could have told you that anywhere. I did not bring 
you here for that. I brought you here—to marry my daughter. 
“She is blind.” 


III. 


Morse’s idea was clear enough. A girl, helpless, no one but him 
to look out for her—he could not leave her so. Her mother’s people 
were of the mountain kind, dense, stupid; and they hated him. They 
had never forgiven him for keeping her jealously to himself, for 
leaving the care of house and lands to the English servants and pre- 
serving the semblance of a gentleman’s household, or for holding a 
due regard to his own rights of possession. From their homes set in 
the eyries of the peaks they looked down on his in scornful, if un- 
eventful, feud. 

“JT know them,” said Morse in whimsical explanation. “They 
would have robbed me of every plow and hoe and horse. Not a 
servant would have stayed on the place with such a system of give and 
take. And she—my—wife—they would have flocked here. I should 
never have had her to myself; and I would—I did. 
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“Well, make friends with them if you can. They are slow, but, 
Axon, I have always felt they had it in for me.” He shook his head. 
“1 could n’t leave Polly alone here like that. And 1 tell you what 
I learned long ago: there’s nothing, neither money nor influence, 
nothing for a woman’s care, like a man between her and the world 
outside; a man—l take it you are that, Axon. You”—his eyes 
flashed into Axon’s—“ will take care of her?” 

“So help me God!” Axon was surprised himself at his dramatic 
answer. 

“Well.” Morse was the alert, short-spoken man once more. 

He went into the room beyond, and Axon could hear the ring of 
a telephone. In the stillness he caught also the whir of an electric 
bell back in the servants’ hall. He could hear the beginning of a 
stir and bustle which was yet subdued. ‘The man they had surprised 
in the hall showed him the way up a corkscrew stair, and left him 
in a low room in the old part of the house. 

They had luncheon, he and Morse, in this older building. Axon 
went back again to the low room, and some time about dusk Morse 
came to it. 

“I’ve got a preacher, and she is ready. Axon ”—he strode close 
to the younger man, facing him—“ this marriage is of name only. 
It gives you the right to look after Polly. Whether you win or fail 
in New York, there’s still enough. You will take care of her—I 
can trust you. If ever you should dishonor what you have sworn to 
do, 1 ’d rise up from my place beside him ”—shaking his finger towards 
the surgeon’s grave—“ and avenge her. They ’ve squeezed out ghosts 
in New York—there’s not room there for the people who are alive,— 
but here a man makes an impress. I know what I’ve seen here in 
this house. But I trust you. Come on.” 

Like most strong men at climacteric moments, Axon had a sense 
of the simplicity of all he did. He followed Morse along the narrow 
ways of the old house, out into the wider hall and a broad stair. A 
startled looking man, with Mason and one or two of the servants of 
the house, waited in one of the rooms. Axon, standing idle and apart 
beside a window, noted the straight paths and stiff hedges, and the 
* roses nodding above them. The ravines were dark, but red light shone 
between the peaks, and somewhere a bird was singing. There was 
a moment’s foolish pounding in his blood, which deafened him and 
darkened the already dusky room, when Morse came in. 

Two women followed. 

Morse had been long in coming back. Polly had shown no wonder 
at being told to get ready and come down and be married. It was no 
stranger than the fairy tales which interpreted life for her, and she 
was used to obeying her father. She felt dress and hair with a happy 
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look of bewilderment on her face. She had no notion whatever of 
the meaning of marriage. 

But Miss Walton was furious. Commanded at last to hold her 
tongue, she fell upon Polly and loosened the girl’s heavy braids, piled 
the red-brown hair upon her head, and searched madly for some dress 
which might be fitting. She bit her lips as she buttoned up the gown 
which showed Polly’s ankles, and was trying'to keep back a groan when 
Morse opened the door. His look was scathing. 

“ Put her hair down her back. The dress will do.” 

“ At least, she shall not wear these;” and Miss Walton snatched 
off the big blue glasses, took the child’s hand upon her arm, and 
followed Morse down the stair. 

Axon, turning at last, was dumfounded by the flare of Miss 
Walton’s furious gaze. He stepped slowly and blindly forward. Miss 
Walton slipped Polly’s slim brown hand from her own arm to his. 

He had a sense of youth and buoyancy, a blurred knowledge of 
long, reddish plaits, of a slim form and soft freckled cheeks and 
red lips pressed together; and then the preacher, nervous in that 
dim room, ran quickly over the ceremony. Axon, stammering through 
familiar phrases and prompted as often as the girl beside him, did 
not know the ceremony was over when Morse quickly transferred 
Polly’s hand back to Miss Walton’s arm. 

“You will be in New York to-morrow night ”—Axon was being 
guided to the door. “ You can write, telegraph. Anything sent here” 
—slipping a paper into his hand—“ will reach me. You are not to 
come back till I send for you. I don’t want you or any one who 
knows watching me. You will write all you do, and come when I 
send for you,” he reiterated at the carriage door. “Good luck, 
Axon ”—his voice was hoarse—“ now and always.” 

Contrary to every moment of his life, Axon had been made passive. 
The carriage dashed off down the road, winding up the high plateau, 
and he lost all knowledge of the way in the swift falling blackness 
of the night. 

When, near midnight, the driver pulled up beside the railroad, 
jumped down, and hung a lantern upon a pole close by, he was 
around and off before Axon could draw an astonished breath or answer 
his “ There, sir, the express will stop for you.” The headlight of the 
locomotive, as it rushed around the curve, seemed the only real thing 
he had seen since he had left it. 

To add to his mystification, the address he looked at hurriedly 
was in a city. He had not the remotest idea where he was or where 


he had been. 
“John,” he thundered at the porter whom he overtook in the 


vestibule, “what train is this?” 
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The scared negro pressed back against the door. “Dis, sah? Dis 
is de fliah.” 

“Where does it come from?” 

“ Cincinnati.” 

“Where is it going?” 

“ Wash’tun.” 

“What’s that place where I got on called?” 

“Dat?” the darky soothed. “You sho is de fergetfulles’, sah. 
We jes calls dat Morse’s Crossin’.” 


IV. 


- Lixe that of many still-lipped and silent men, Morse’s power was 
startling. He knew few people, but they were worth while—more. 
When he set his face towards a specialist in Baltimore, it was char- 
acteristic of him that he went flashing through to Washington; but 
when he came back he was one of five who knew the forecast of the 
new policy of the President. He trusted no ’phone nor cipher. Eye 
to eye, reading a man’s face, he got his knowledge. It had been 
the gambler’s shrewdness first, and then himself, and he had looked 
across at Axon as they sat in the dark panelled dining-room of the 
old part of the house, and begged God for the strength of the man 
who had lost desire to use it. 

Morse’s instructions had been explicit, and Axon had nothing to 
do but follow them. He was in New York by night. He sat in his 
accustomed place in the glaring café, and turned his head with a 
strange sense of Morse’s lean face and bent shoulders and long legs 
doubled beneath his chair at the far table. But Axon had none of 
Morse’s simple habits, and in the week which followed he lived a 
blurred consciousness of mad days and feverish nights. 

He was Morse’s agent; he acted under Morse’s power of attorney; 
Morse’s name alone appeared. And first he was to recoup losses, 
and then to pay Lassiter out. 

With his unshared knowledge, the first was child’s play. Railroad 
bonds were stiff; in a few days they would go tumbling. State re- 
striction had been irksome enough, but the President’s message, turn- 
ing to scorn rebates and watered stock and holding up the means 
by which men had swollen their fortunes, would strike a panic through 
the country. Morse, too, with his gambler’s instinct added to his 
knowledge, had a keen idea of rising values. Axon had been told 
what to sell and where to buy. And he had no idea how soon that 
undercurrent, come from God knows where, would set in and flood 
the market along the lines he himself intended first to manipulate. 
He worked madly, and quietly as he could. One day, two, three; 
he was safe. He went out on the Street and bought all he dared. 
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That night he walked the pavements; a café, a dance-hall, midnight, 
and gray dawn; a bath instead of sleep, black coffee; and he was 
again in Morse’s office. 

He had half that day; then there came that frothing curl of 
the first slow, heaving wave. He gave the young woman and the 
startled boy whom alone Morse employed a holiday, closed up the 
insignificant office which overlooked the crowding roofs, the few spires, 
the masts and funnels and shining curve of water—what he had come 
to think was all the world—and went back to the hotel. 

Morse was not yet through with Lassiter. “A man who beats me 
in a fair game, but he——” And Lassiter had been buying stock in an 
Arizona mine. Morse, in his slow and thorough search, had found 
it out. He knew something of that mine. It had been promising, had 
failed out and been deserted; but there had been a landslide in the 
nearby hills, a resettling of strata, and anything was possible. As 
soon as Axon saw the inset of that tide of trickling information, he 
was to start out there. It was old ground to Morse. “ He doesn’t 
know I’m a Westerner; nobody does. But I’ve tramped every foot of 
that ground, and I know a man there you can depend on. He will 
meet you. Ill let him know he is to help you. Wire him when 
you are ready to start.” 

Desert days and nights; search for old shafts; assays where suns 
scorched overhead and sands were blue in the hollows and rose-red at 
their crests of dunes;—old tales, all of them. Axon found it too 
tame to seem real. He got off at a station, like many another. The 
man who met him was a little leaner and browner than himself, with 
clothes a little more worn, but of the same fashion; and the tossing 
of the man’s coat across the saddle, the loosening of his collar and 
turning down of his hat-brim, all of which Axon copied, were his 
only concessions to the long road. 

They camped that night. It was only the hobbling of their horses, 
the taking off of the pack from the unridden one, the gathering of 
faggots and watching of the blue smoke as it curled from them, but, 
man and boy, Axon had dreamed of such. His spirit was that of the 
adventurer, it was that in him which had lured him to the city and 
led him in the fight for wealth and left him broken and despondent, 
as the adventurer is when he loses out; and that had been the instinct 
which responded to Morse’s call. 

Axon could have laughed as he stretched himself in the dry sand. 
He had come to the end of all he thought worth while, to pick up in 
a flash what his boyhood longed for—and boyhood never dies. Its 
dreams are dried wheat in mummies’ casements of manhood. Some- 
times the mummy goes to dust, and the wheat is lost with it; some- 


times the wheat springs to revivify. 
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Morning; bubbling coffee and sizzling meat; soft pad across 
the sand; creaking leather. Then followed the finding of an old 
shaft, and an assay under the blue shadow of rocks, which showed 
up well on first trial. Axon, a little heady with joy, sent his second 
telegram to Morse. 

In less than a month from that night when he had stood looking 
down into the black water, Axon was ready to rush to the man who 
had proved his friend and tell him of the fight. Their losses, 
his and Morse’s, were recouped and as much again had been added 
in the way of profits. Lassiter was busy with the market, so the bulk 
of the mining stock had been swept together in their hands. But 
Morse still held Axon in New York. 

The older man wanted nobody hanging around, waiting for him 
to drop off. He would die as he had lived, without making a fuss 
about it. But finally, when Axon, mad with work and bubbling over 
with his success, swore he would at least sit down and write Morse 
and stir up the man’s blood with the magic of it, he found the thin 
slip of a telegram waiting for him. It told him to come. 

Back, south and west, he flashed. The midsummer sun was hot 
on the peaks when the train stopped far up the crest. He went to 
the whitewashed store, found the team. 

The mountain people understand how to hold their tongues. What 
they have seen and what they know the outsider has to dig from them, 
and not every one is successful. Axon had never tried. He kept 
to himself his seething thoughts of what he would say and how he 
would rouse Morse to interest, and the lad, with his clay-colored 
face and emotionless blue eyes, held his own knowledge. 

Running up the steps, Axon looked for Morse to meet him. He 
might see him in the hall, he might find him in the library. It was 
Miss Walton who waited there. He had his first real alarm when she 
choked over her greeting. 

“ We—expected you.” 

“Mr. Morse?” 

Grief swept her. With a flinging out of her hands, she pointed to 
the oak above the surgeon’s grave. Another grave—a new-made one— 
showed beside it. 


As rapidly and as certainly as everything else had been marked 
out for him, Axon found his life settled. Mason pompously showed 
him up the stair—was not Axon the new master?—and into a suite 
of rooms which had been the surgeon’s. The heavy iron bed had no 
match this side the water. The dull green of it toned with walls and 
rugs. The hearth was open; there were brass andirons, tongs, and 
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shovel. Axon remembered the tales Morse had told of the old fellow’s 
luxurious hermitage. 

But it was difficult for Axon either to notice or to reckon clearly. 
His feeling about Morse was deadening. Every mile of that long 
flight towards the mountains, the things he wished to say had rung 
through him. He wanted to strike up Morse’s interest till the sparkle 
he had seen once or twice in Morse’s eyes lighted there. Man to 
man, he wanted to tell him about it, to hear his praise ae had not 
even thought of Morse’s daughter. 

But if he had not, Miss Walton had. Had he cared to borrow a 
simile for her in the days which followed, the barnyard might have 
furnished it. Miss Walton was the ruffled hen; slim Polly, with her 
red-brown hair and soft pressed lips and shadowed eyes, the lonely 
chick. Miss Walton had flown at him the hour she met him, and she 
was ready to do it again at any minute and every day. 

She had the grace to leave Axon to himself at first, but before 
dusk she sent up a message: she would be glad to see him in the 
library. And Axon, totally at sea, followed the man who brought it. 

Axon’s chief sensation, since he had come into the still house, 
had been one of exhaustion. In all of those weeks, except for the 
desert nights, he slept little. The fight had upheld him. He was 
strong and exuberant as he hurried towards telling Morse; he felt as 
deadened now as he had that night when Morse had made his demand 
of him. 

He had asked that lunch be sent up to him; had slept, wakened, 
dressed. Miss Walton must have kept tab on his movement: her 
message came at exactly the right moment. 

Miss Walton had been at The Mills for more than a year. She 
was a trained nurse, and when one of the Wellesley faculty had gone 
to the far south mountains for rest Miss Walton had accompanied 
her; but when the teacher had left, strong and well, she had stayed on. 

She had seen things which wrung her heart—women suffering when 
so small a modicum of that skill to which she was accustomed would 
save them; children’s deformities which could so easily be set aright, 
but which, neglected, would cause wretched lives. “Go on home,” 
she had said, “I could n’t.” 

But Miss Walton was poor and without influence. She had gotten 
to the end of her purse and her skill when she met Morse on the 
road. Each knew who the other must be. She had stopped him boldly. 
She held her little body straight and blurted out her demand that 
he should send that woman for whom she could do nothing more to 
the hospital. Why shouldn’t he help? Morse stopped her; he had 
his own demands. He would give the money; she could take the 
woman; bring her back; but no one should know the source of the 
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money, and when she returned it must be to The Mills. His daughter 
needed some one to look after her; and Miss Walton pressed her hard 
little hands together at mention of the pay. 

But if any dream of continued work among the mountain people 
was in her mind, Morse shattered it. She was to have intercourse 
with none: that was absolute. 

Miss Walton’s predecessors had done poor work. Her heart had 
swelled with pity for Polly, till her straight little body could scarce 
contain it. 

As he looked down at her, Axon felt himself tingling at the fierce- 
ness in her face, and it was a shock to him to realize that the eyes 
measuring him so critically were not matched. They were brown and 
blue, distinctly unlike. 

She spoke first, as he had expected. “Mr. Morse left some mes- 
sages for you—a letter. I will give it to you after a while. There 
are some things I want to say to you first. 

“Mrs.”—it choked her— Polly,” she blurted desperately—*“ we 
have moved into the old house.” Her fright showed in her rapid speech. 
“She always loved it; she knows it best. We—have left you all the 
rest of the place.” 

Axon felt the blood pounding into his face. “I have no intention 
of disturbing any arrangements you have made.” 

“You have not seen the letter.” Miss Walton was almost breath- 
less. “I know something of it—this much at least: you are to stay 
here, make this your home, three years. Oh, I knew how it would 
seem to you! We—we will make it as easy for you as we can. We 
shall keep to the old house, have our meals there, live there. It is 
a thousand times best, you will see it is, when you think. She— 
Polly—is a child. I found her so helpless ”—she flashed a look up 
at him—“ so sw—so ignorant,” she corrected herself. “I am trying 
to teach her,” she went on coldly, “to fit her for womanhood. She 
can learn, if she is blind. Is that any reason why she should be 
neglected? Oh, her father gave her everything—everything but what 
she needed: something to interest her, to arouse her; not always to 
be pleased, soothed. I have just begun to succeed,” she flared. “I 
will not be interfered with.” 

“ Madam ”—Axon was sarcastic—“ no one has any such intention.” 

“Here, in the new house, you will have everything you want, 
regulate your own living as you like. Mason will do all as you wish 
it.” She floundered helplessly, having carried her one point. 

Axon relieved her. “Give yourself no uneasiness,” he said coldly. 
“T can find out for myself what to do when I have read Morse’s 
letter.” 

“Yes, yes.” But to Axon’s surprise, instead of producing the 
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letter and leaving him, she hurried silently about the room, lighting 
the lamps, drawing the curtains deftly, so that just the right amount 
of air, already cool with night, blew through; making the place look 
livable—it had struck a sense of discomfort through her—and then 
she sat herself down in a straight chair, folded her hard little hands, 
and began to talk. The servants, their long tenure and loyalty; the 
house; the stables;—homely things, a knowledge of which Axon had 
forgotten; but she was dulling the edge of his distaste, putting him 
at ease, and awakening some sympathy with the life about him. 

When she got up at last she moved swiftly across the room, opened 
a desk beside one of the windows, and brought him the letter. 

Axon had an expectation of something imposing. This was but a 
single sheet of paper, thrust into an envelope. By the time he had 
opened it he was alone in the room. 

Morse repeated the provision he had made for his daughter. The 
place was hers, all in it, and the wealth Axon had secured for her 
was already in United States securities. So much was hers absolutely. 
But from what was left Axon had a magnificent income. What should 
he do with it? Three years here! The thought dulled the significance 
of Morse’s last words, though they held the praise for which Axon 
had thirsted. 

He sat absolutely inert. The stillness in the house and the black- 
ness outside seemed crucial. The rush of the train and the roar of 
the street, the shouts of the pit, the dazzle and flash of lights and 
crowds, had been his life. It was the only one. As it flashed beneath 
his closed lids, he began to be aware of the noises outside. He would 
not have turned his head for clanging engine or galloping horses— 
the tree-toad beneath the window fretted him. He got up impatiently 
and wrenched the curtain aside. The hedges were black; blackness 
lay under the trees; the far peaks shut him in. God! What a 
world, remote, wild! He let the curtain fall. 


VI. 
Tat was the edge of Axon’s rebellion. In the morning he waked 
to that acceptance his keen sense of honor demanded of him. But 
ache and strain were all through him; he slept over the breakfast 
hour, and it was amazing to him that he was willing to have luncheon 
in bed. When he went into the library after dinner, it was lighted to 
the degree of nicety, and the curtains drawn as comfortably as Miss 
Walton had left them the night before. It did not occur to him that 

she had again seen to his well-being. 
So the days went by, easefully and with such a luxury of daily 
living that he thought whimsically of Aladdin’s lamp. It is one of 
the dreams of boyhood, of manhood and old age—the lamp, the word, 
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the wand—whatever typifies the power to laugh at law and compel 
fulfilment; whatever sets at naught circumstance, environment, and 
gives the heart’s desire. Axon wondered if he had found the magic 
and if; having found it, the taint rendering all as useless as did the 
touch of Tantalus were also his. 

As the household seemed subservient to his wishes, he took to 
dining earlier, and riding in the late, long dusks. It was when he 
came back from a rough ride that he found himself, for the first time 
since that reckoning in the library, face to face with Miss Walton. 
He met her in one of the winding paths. 

He had left his horse at the wicket gate, but instead of going 
straight up through the hedges, as was his custom, he had struck off 
into one of the paths winding in and out through prim laid squares 
and circles. it was moonlight, the moon freeing herself gloriously 
from the peaks and flooding the plateau with light, and, wide as the 
imagination might be, it was as difficult to believe that the world he 
had known was beyond those toppling hills as it was to realize that 
the silvery radiance from the sky touched any spot but this. 

Axon lighted a cigar and walked on carelessly. A laugh close at 
hand brought him up like a shot. Miss Walton ran straight into him, 
clutched him unconsciously, and drew him aside. After her came 
Polly. Her head was thrown back; her long plaits dangled at her 
waist; one hand was stretched out, palm downwards, feeling her way, 
and with the other she held tightly to the long mane of a collie. 

She pulled up abruptly as the sound of Miss Walton’s running 
ceased. “Where is she, Brownie?” she breathed into the dog’s ear. 
“Jean! Jean!” She laughed softly as she called, and straightened up, 
flung the long braids back, and pushed up the curly hair from her 
forehead. The moonlight touched her face, and the shadows of the 
hedges fell across the thin white skirt which left her ankles free. 

Miss Walton gasped. Her look at Axon might have been the fierce 
gaze of the frightened hen, but Axon’s face was careless and indif- 
ferent. Whatever kindness would have leaped naturally to the aid of 
one so helpless, and_in whose life he must stand for so much, Miss 
Walton had warded off. She spoke quickly now. 

“Polly, I met Mr. Axon in the path.” 

“Yes?” The girl’s voice was sweet and rounded. She turned 
perplexedly, but Miss Walton ran up to her, slipped her hand through 
Polly’s arm, and turned her away. To her surprise, she found Axon 
walking on the other side. 

A pergola had been built in the far corner of the lawn, and the 
path ended there. Polly, with a butterfly touch of her finger-tips from 
post to post, guided herself to a rustic chair and nestled into it. Axon 
sat down on the bench, and Miss Walton deliberately placed herself 
Vou. LXXXV.—2 
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beside him. She began talking rapidly and idly, and she was dismayed 
to find how rusty were the hinges of their conversation. Axon had 
had no one with whom to talk; she was used to different topics with 
Polly. 

Miss Walton had found Polly “taught in spots.” She read rapidly, 
her sensitive fingers flying along the page; yet her ignorance appalled 
Miss Walton. ‘The child had been content with her kitten, her dog, 
the bonbons her father brought her; with sitting in the sun or listen- 
ing to the crackling fire; she had always been madly happy at the 
sound of her father’s step. Tender, pathetic, wistful, she was, and 
Morse had found it equally hard to keep away from her and to stay 
with her. Path and corner and fireside set throbbing too keenly the 
memory of the madly happy years he had spent there; and all that 
was left of what he had so passionately and jealously guarded was this 
girl, helpless and slim, and “ pale as a shoot in the shade.” 

The comparison was Axon’s. He used it as he looked at her. The 
fairness and the childish attitude of pale face and cuddling palms were 
all he noticed; but Miss Walton’s startled eyes never ceased their 
watch upon his face. 

She saw Polly’s grace, the easy abandonment of her movements, 
and she knew the glory of that hair pressed into long braids, how 
easily the red lips curled to laughter, and the music of Polly’s coaxing 
voice. She had no idea of letting any one else find them out—not yet, 
at least. 

The complete separation of the old house from the new, Axon’s 
manner of living—all had helped her ; and in the scheme she had worked 
out then Miss Walton had counted on no such chance meeting as this. 
She had intended to be too vigilant. 

Axon listened to her flying bombardment of disjointed talk, and 
found it agreeable. Her words hit at random, but here and there they 
touched some fancy and tickled it into languid life. He felt stimu- 
lated; and the next day and the next he found himself watching for 
a glimpse of a skirt along the paths. 

But Miss Walton was on guard. She kept far from the house when 
out of doors. The new orchard, on the very verge of the land, where 
it toppled off and fell sheer down to the stream singing and fretting 
below, was an excellent place for a late summer’s morning. The apples 
were red, the pears mellow, and their fruitiness the breath of harvest- 
tide; goldenrod grew sturdily between the rocks, and the vines over 
them were scarlet. 

“There ’s a cloud over the peak ahead, Polly,” Miss Walton might 
be saying—“ a tiny one, white and fleecy as your shawl. You can see 
the shadow of it on the mountainside, like a wing over it. Now it is 
gone.” And Polly, breathless in her listening, would fancy it all, even 
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to the white butterflies and the falling of yellow apple leaves. The 
world had been a blank to her; she saw now, through Miss Walton’s 
eyes. No wonder she had thought for little else. 

Or it might be night and the early fire lighted in the big black 
hearth. Axon, roaming restlessly about one dusky evening, found him- 
self looking in through the diamond-paned windows. A book was on 
Miss Walton’s lap; Polly, shielded by her knee, was drawn close to her 
side. Polly’s kitten lay curled upon the rug, and the collie blinked 
beside the hearth. Axon clenched his hands in his pockets. It looked 
the essence of living, the breath of home and comfort; and his own 
days were horribly unreal. 

“Ts there to be no visiting between the old house and the new?” 
he demanded of Miss Walton when next he met her. “It’s going to be 
lonesome when winter comes on,” he added boyishly. 

“Yes; it will.” 

And that afternoon, coming in late from his hard ride, he found 
her sitting carelessly on the broad steps of the new porch. She looked 
up at him as if it were a matter of every day that she should be there, 
and he sat down beside her thankfully. 

Axon had been riding that day where the woods ran thick from 
the road up the steep crag. He had seen a mountaineer groping about 
through the underbrush, and had called to him, but there was no 
response. It was plain that the hostility of the mountain folk had 
been transferred to the new master of The Mills, and that the feud, 
silent as it was, still held. ‘“ He was looking for stuff like this,” Axon 
went on, running his hand into the pocket of his loose riding-jacket 
and pulling out a root. Yellow and shrivelled, it was shaped somewhat 
like a doll rudely carved from wood. “Ginseng. Made in the semblance 
of a man, the Chinaman believes in its God-like power of curing all 
human ills.” 

“ Faith is a great factor in the relief of all evils,” said Miss Walton 
dryly. 

“Seven dollars a pound, and it’s getting scarce. I say,” he said 
boyishly, “I believe it might be cultivated. I’ve heard of it, sure; 
have n’t you?” 

“No.” But Miss Walton’s look was reflective. 

“Good scheme! I’m going to find out about it. I’m going to 
try it. I shall write to the Agricultural Department this very day.” 

“ Better not.” Miss Walton was slow in saying it. She read his 
activity, and she hated to smother his interest in the first thing it had 
seized upon. “It might be dangerous. There’s no telling what these 
people about here might think of it.” 

“ What could they think?” 

“They might get an idea that you were cornering the supply, you 
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know; getting it all into your hands, and cheapening what little they 
could find.” 

“Rot!” He threw back his head and laughed. “ You give me a 
reason for doing it.” His eyes, gray and wonderfully clear, now that 
his easeful days were leaving their impress on him, looked at her 
masterfully. “I shall try it.” 

“Well!” Miss Walton’s laugh acknowledged her helplessness. 

A day or two later, riding by the big gate, he saw Miss Walton 
in the pergola. He waved a letter above his head. 

“T’ve got it,” he called, jumping off and coming up to her. He 
pulled up a corner of the bench to the table, brushed the leaves away 
impatiently, and spread out his letters upon it. 

Miss Walton could not withhold her interest. She knew the people 
about, the absolute inability of any one to enlighten them on a point 
about which they had already made up their minds, the long fierce 
holding of their hate; yet it was something for Axon to do, and, 
virile as he was, he must turn to some interest. Miss Walton’s wish 
to direct his attention from the one thing she most feared it would 
light upon made her protests weak and ineffectual. 

Axon began saving up the points of his correspondence to show 
her. He met her oftener. He did not notice that Polly was never 
with her, unless it was dusk and the girl played with her collie in 
the nearby paths. 

Miss Walton, more and more intent on Axon’s interests and moods, 
had an idea that Polly scarcely noticed him. The child was happy, 
and the opening of her mind under Miss Walton’s touch was like the 
blooming of a flower under a stimulating sun. Miss Walton thought 
she knew every half-shut petal of it. She was to learn that Polly held 
the reserve both of the mountain folk and of her father, a reserve pre- 
senting so placid a surface that it was hard to believe anything could 
be behind it. 

It was dusk of a crisp day when Axon threw down his book and 
strode out on the porch. Frosty air filled his lungs; a young moon 
hung above the crags; the stillness of the mountain night stole through 
the ravines. He caught the sound of a laugh, low and easy-hearted 
and girlish—Polly’s—and he smiled to himself as he strolled 
down the path. As he had expected, Miss Walton stood before the 
pergola, and Polly, wrapped in a great-coat, cuddled in the chair. 

Miss Walton fluttered out to meet him, and walked slowly up and 
down with him while he talked eagerly. 

There were hoarse tones in Miss Walton’s voice, like those a boy 
keeps long after his voice has gained strength and sweetness. Axon 
found himself listening for these, and watching for the little acrid 
touches of her manner. They were as sharp as the smell of the frost- 
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touched box, and as much a stimulant. And he talked lounger than 
he thought. When they went up at last through the hedges Polly 
was with them. 

Axon said good-night laughingly, and Miss Walton turned to slip 
an arm about Polly’s waist. The girl warded her off. 

She stood with one sensitive palm outstretched, tilting forward, 
listening to Axon’s last step. When the slam of the door sounded 
sharply in the frosty air, she straightened. “Jean,” she called softly. 

Miss Walton’s face was as white as the wisp of the disappearing 
moon. “ Polly ”—her voice was hoarse; it broke a little—“ come into 
the house.” 

She watched the girl’s serene face in the firelight; her own was 
troubled. 

“ You are restless,” Polly accused. 

“Yes, Polly. There is something I must talk about with Mr. Axon 
—some business. I don’t care to go across there. He might come— 
here.” 

“ Yes.” 

Miss Walton fretted at the girl’s tone; it was expectant. “It is 
something I must talk to him about by myself, alone,” she added 
slowly. 

“Oh!” Polly sprang up at once; her face was redder than the 
fire made it, the soft color swept to the edges of her hair. “I am 
going into the other room, Jean. I am tired. Suppose you send for 
him now.” 

“No; oh, no!” 

“You must.” She stretched her round arms above her head, yawn- 
ing luxuriously. “I’m sleepy. I feel like the bears you’ve been 
talking about—I could sleep all winter, only there is too much to do. 
The days are not half long enough, are they?” 

Miss Walton hurried before her with a little gasp. She fussed 
about her for a moment or two, but Polly was sure of her surroundings, 
and she liked sometimes to be alone. She sent Miss Walton off with a 
laughing peremptoriness which astonished the older woman. 

The faded silk tassel still hung on the living-room wall, and about 
it and the ghostly tinkling of its bell clustered some of the grimmest 
tales of the old house; but under it was the electric button, and Miss 
Walton pressed it quickly. In the stillness and crisp sharpness of the 
mountain air, she could hear the buzz of it in the servants’ quarters. 
She caught the sound of Mason’s footfall as he answered it. 

“Tell Mr. Axon I should like to see him here.” 

She turned her back on Mason’s astonishment, and would not 
notice his second of waiting. If the servant’s step had sounded loud 
in the narrow passage, Axon’s light one was thunderous. — 
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“Mr. Axon, I wanted to speak to you. There are one or two 
things I wanted to ask you about when Polly was not present.” 

Axon looked distinctly pleased, and, since Miss Walton was stand- 
ing, he stood also. He leaned against the mantel, one hand thrust 
in his trousers pocket. 

Miss Walton’s lightning glance flew over him. Above the normal 
height, of more than usual slenderness, with lean brown face, a line 
cut deeply down each cheek, clear, alert, gray eyes. Miss Walton had 
never been able to decide about him. She had intended to hate him, 
circumvent him at every turn; she found herself befriending him. 
And, knowing a little of the story of Axon’s being there, she had 
wondered scornfully if his backbone were lacking. She was going 
to find out. 

“Tt is of Polly I wish to speak to you.” 

“ Yes.” 

“T wonder what you or her father ever thought of her. Do you sup- 
pose she is going on like this? I mean, did you—did you ever think— 
she has been brought up so helpless, left so ignorant of—so many 
things; kept so sheltered, so——” 

“She is happy, I think,” put in Axon stiffly. 

“Oh, it is not that, not that. Mr. Axon, you know the world.” 
Axon straightened from his lounging. The world—what it meant— 
the electric current between that and him had been cut; the word 
had become meaningless to him. “Think of her, of Polly; the wealth 
that is hers; her responsibilities.” 

“They will be few, I fancy.” 

“They may be made so, but should they? Is there nothing for 
her—nothing? There is much she could do.” 

“She? How?” 

The definite setting aside of Polly in his voice stung Miss Walton 
to composure. “I have been thinking,” she began slowly, “I have 
about decided. I shall take her to New York.” Her lids fluttered 
up; the astonishment in Axon’s face made him look stern. “I shall 
make her see with my eyes, as I have done here; I shall make her 
know something besides this. She shall hear people talk; she shall 
hear music; she shall——-” Miss Walton’s little hands were pressed 
together. “ You—will not interfere?” 

“1?” The dull red burned to his jaw and dyed it. “I? No.” 

The red reached his forehead. He had not stood in that room 
since he had faced Morse there, and the man had hammered into him 
what he should do: “ You are to marry my daughter.” “The right 
a woman has is to a man’s care for her.” How had he cared? He 
had saved her wealth. The woman before him saw farther. Miss 
Walton could almost see the startled lifting of his horizon line. 
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“There is a good deal that could be done here, Mr. Axon,” she 
hurried on. “ Mason, the overseer—they have all been watching you. They 
think you have no interest, that you do not care. And the mountain 
people—I know they will have nothing to do with you, but they are 
so ignorant, so poor, and you are so rich. Make friends with them 
if you can. This feud is dangerous.” 

Axon did not hear the last. “Rich?” he said slowly. “ Well, I 
suppose I am; but as nothing here depends upon it, I had forgotten it.” 

“That ’s one thing a man should never forget—not the possession 
of wealth, but the things he can do with it. And there’s a man’s 
work here,” she went back again. “ You may not believe it.” 

“TI do”—Axon nodded emphatically. “I will stir up things. 
Miss Walton ”—abruptly cutting her stammerings short and looking 
about him boyishly—“ do you ever see ghosts here in these old rooms? ” 

Miss Walton could not rise to his carelessness. She was trying 
to grasp her victory and to adjust herself to the unexpected energy 
she had struck upon. 

“ Morse that day told me some pretty scary tales. You have heard 
them ? ” 

“Yes, yes; a little.” 

“There are enough of them—blood-curdling too: bells ringing in 
the night, ghosts walking abroad. You haven’t heard them?” 

“Nothing, nothing.” Miss Walton’s imagination was busy else- 
where. 

“When do you go?” Axon asked abruptly. 

“When?” She was planning frenziedly. “ Monday.” 

“You will stay——” 

“T don’t know how long. It is an experiment. I must be un- 
hampered.” 

“ She—Polly ”—he was as awkward over the name as Miss Walton 
had been—“ wishes it?” 

“She will be glad of it.” Miss Walton vowed that she should. 


VII. 

Axon said his good-byes at the carriage. He had been hunting, 
and had tramped farther than he thought. Miss Walton would have 
been content if he had stayed away until after they had left. But 
she leaned from the carriage, chatting vivaciously, and Polly sat 
straight beside her, a loose coat hiding the lines of her slender figure 
and a veil of soft chiffon wound about her head. Her gloves lay in 
her lap. Axon, reaching across Miss Walton, took one of her slim 
hands in his own. The sensitive finger-tips trembled against his palm, 
and a sudden thought of the only other time he had touched them 
burned a red line across his face. 
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“We must hurry,” Miss Walton broke in before he could say one 
of those kind words which he had been conjuring up. “The road is 
so rough, you never know how long it will take to make it.” And she 
slipped her own hand over Polly’s as they drove off. 

But Miss Walton looked back at him through the carriage window. 
Bare-headed, in knickerbockers and loose hunting-jacket, he stood 
looking after them. The crags to right and left beyond him were 
magnificent, the ravines purpled, the sky burnished by frosty winds: 
the splendor of it seemed to intensify Axon’s loneliness. 

She would not think of him. “ We are down the hill, Polly,” she 
explained nervously. “Here is the mill. Do you hear the ducks 
splashing in the pond?” And so she translated the sounds of the 
long road. 

“We are nearly there. . . . They have hung out the flag. 

Polly the train tore around the curve—“ you are not 
going to be frightened? It will all be just as I told you—the train, 
the noise. . . . Polly!” It was Miss Walton who was trembling 
when she at last sank down’ on her seat in the Pullman. 

She had planned the journey so that it should end at the stillest 
hour of the night. “We have to cross the ferry, dear, but there’s 
not a soul about but those we came on with. On the other side we ’ll 
get a carriage, quick. Polly, I wish I could tell you what it looks 
like. The stars are so clear; it is so still out here on the river—such 
a jam of blackness and twinkling lights on either side. Stand straight 
now;” and she steadied her for the jolt the boat made against the 
slip, and hurried her out where the sleepy drivers waited. 

The little space lay clear. The electric light silhouetted the few 
carriages upon the pavement. Miss Walton turned to one, and drew 
a long breath only when she slipped Polly’s coat from the girl’s 
shoulders in the little sitting-room high up in the apartment hotel and 
overlooking the park. ; 

It was a week before Polly would put foot beyond their own 
private hall. High up as they were, the din of sound, none of which 
she could translate, maddened her. Her finger-tips, which had been 
like eyes to her about the old house, touched upon strangeness, and 
her only ease was when Miss Walton stood beside her and told of 
bare trees beyond their windows, and winding drives and carriages; 
of the full street and gay, bright women and hurrying men. Polly 
began to gain some conception of it; but she kept so closely to her 
own rooms that Miss Walton began to fear she was beaten. 

“ Polly,” she said desperately, “I have ordered a carriage. It is 
here. You are dressed; I shall put your hat and wraps on, and we 
are going down on the elevator and right out to it. Ill tell you how 
the trees look, the sheep, the squirrels—everything; but you must go.” 
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Behind her unmatched eyes, Miss Walton hid a firm will. It laid 
hold of Polly. From the park to the streets; from the streets to a 
concert hall, the opera; and always Miss Walton’s quick, low words to 
point out what Polly could not see. The girl should have some 
chance to find out what the world was like, to know values, to fit 
herself to them, to learn some way of judging men. The Castle of 
Enchantment might allure; Miss Walton believed in the House of 
Life. 

She cared nothing about her own clothes, but she looked up the best 
tailors and boot-makers and milliners, and no artist could have better 
ordered the gowns she put Polly into; and she could have cried out 
with rapture at Polly’s grace of movement and the unworldly bright- 
ness of her face. It was life which shaped under her hands; young, 
glowing life. 

And there was more. 

Long, dull headaches set in. They were worse when Polly had been 
sitting in a glare of light. When Miss Walton had exhausted her 
simple remedies, she called in a physician. He asked many questions, 
not of the headaches, but of Polly’s blindness. He would like to meet 
Dr. Manly in consultation; here was Dr. Manly’s card; and he looked 
away—the face of the “ doctor-woman ” was glorified. 

It was true. Morse had thought too much of some things, too 
little of others. He had loved his mountain wife passionately, and he 
would have given his soul for any day of his life with her; yet when 
that wife had died without knowing that her baby’s eyes were un- 
responsive to her own, he had cared for nothing. The baby’s fretful 
weakness had been accepted. 

And it had not been necessary. Under the doctors’ ministrations, 
Polly fought her slow way towards the light. Some day she would see. 

“ At night, Jean, the stars first of all. I have missed them more 
than all you have talked about.” 

Miss Walton’s hands trembled upon the bandages. No one had 
gauged Polly’s courage, no one had expected the bubbling, wild delight 
of her hope. 

“You have not told any one?” she asked. 

“No.” Miss Walton choked. 

“Don’t. Wait. We’ll see how it turns out. I want to know 
how it feel to see.” 

Cutting, smarting, dense blackness; at last the night when Miss 
Walton’s own fingers should slip the bandage from Polly’s eyes. The 
girl lifted up her hands. “You first, Jean;” she held the elder 
woman’s face close to her own in the dusk. “I knew it must be so; 
so strong, so loving—and now———” Her breath was an ecstatic gasp. 

She leaned her arms upon the sill, her chin upon them. She shook 
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her head at the sound of Miss Waiton’s sob behind her, but did not 
speak. Beneath her was the darkness of the park; above that, the 
purpled black of the sky and the shining stars. 

The clock ticked off the minutes; Miss Walton’s hands came softly 
over the girl’s eyes. 

“T am ready; but you need not think I am going to bed to sleep, 
Jean, not to-night. I shall lie and think and see them over again. 
It is enough .. . . for once .. . even if I never see 
again.” 

Miss Walton broke in on her abruptly, because she must. Nonsense! 
She must sleep—the doctor said so. 

“Sleep!” laughed Polly. 

It was early spring when she drove out into the park and looked 
at the budding trees and greening grass, the vivid touch a red-bird 
struck across the ashy greens. Dandelions were along the borders; 
the far off, drifting sheep among the greens were the note which the 
clouds made in the sky. 

“Jean,” said Polly softly, “I wonder if it is more beautiful at 
home than this.” 

“It’s different.” The hoarse note was in Miss Walton’s voice. 
More than once lately some word of home had struck abruptly across 
Polly’s speech. 

“We have not heard from—there. . . . It’s been nearly a 
month now.” 

“ Yes.” 

“You never told—him, Jean?” 

“No. You said not,” she defended herself after a mile of smooth 
driving. 

“Yes, I said so.” Polly pressed her lips against some bubble of 
happiness within. 

“You have not written, yourself? ” demanded Miss Walton fiercely. 

“I?” The girl straightened. Behind her thick veil her eyes 
flashed. The red crept up her neck, tipped her ear. “I? No.” 

A day or two afterward the carriage was drawn up before a 
florist’s shop—a little place sandwiched between bigger houses, gray 
and ragged with birch-bark sheathing and dripping with vines and 
violets. 

Polly’s lap was filled with them. Miss Walton came out of the 
shop with a basket of growing narcissi in her arms. The girl’s 
sensitive fingers slipped over the straight stalks and firm petals. “How 
often I have seen them so! ”—indicating the touch of her slim hands. 
“They meant spring to me, Jean, from the first day I found them 
behind the summer-house. They must be in bloom now,” she added 
wistfully. 
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Miss Walton leaned towards the driver and gave a hurried order, 
and the horses were soon twisting in and out the dense afternoon 
crowd. Polly shrank closer to Miss Walton. The fierceness of the 
din always appalled her. 

The exhilaration of a crowd is for those who love it, and Polly 
would always be aloof; but her care-free ease, her shrinking air, with 
its sudden vivid flashes of interest or bubbling fun, made her marked. 
Miss Walton turned uneasily as she saw the looks directed at that 
corner of the carriage. In her pale gown, with her furs thrown back, 
baring her white throat, and her red-brown hair woven into a coronal 
under her wide hat, Polly might have been the spring itself. Her 
face was April; her quick passing like the blowing of the pipes of 
Pan, a haunting echo in the crowded street. 

Miss Walton jumped out before an office building, and hurried back 
with her hands filled with folders. 

She was turning them over that night. “ Firenze, Milano, Roma— 
would n’t it be marvellous to see them? I used to wonder why people 
should wish for things they could never get, and I did it myself. I 
never expected anything but hard work, and now—Polly, money is a 
big thing, it buys so much.” She was twisting one of the folders in 
her hard little hands. Miss Walton was usually steadiness itself. She 
got back to her first subject abruptly. “We could, you know, Polly; 
we could see—all these places.” 

She would not look at her, but waited tensely. She had grown 
not to be sure of Polly. The girl had her own moods, as well as her 
own way in them. Her imperiousness might have been expected, but 
a dainty sauciness and wilfulness, as well as her shy reserve, were 
things Miss Walton had just begun to see. As a consequence, she was 
groping her way instead of announcing it. 

“You would like it?” she asked at last uncertainly. 

When Polly spoke, it was as if she had been holding her breath. 
“T don’t know.” 

“We can’t stay here much longer; it will soon be too hot.” 

“T had not thought of staying here.” 

“Polly!” Miss Walton made an impulsive step towards the win- 
dow by which stood Polly, her throat and face outlined sharply against 
the dusk and the greening park. The young girl’s hands were clasped 
behind her and her fingers clenched together till the knuckles stood 
out white. Miss Walton saw the movement. 

“You have been thinking of it?” asked Polly coldly. 

“Yes.” Miss Walton’s tone was helpless. 

“You have—written ? ” 

“A week ago. I had the answer to-day.” 

“ And told me nothing, you or he!” she flashed. 
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“ Polly, I was waiting. I didn’t know what to say. Here is the 
letter. Read for yourself.” 

Polly turned quickly. The letter was in Miss Walton’s hand. She 
took it from her and stood looking down at the bold, angular super- 
scription. Her back was towards Miss Walton. Miss Walton could not 
see the stealing red—the white—the firm setting of Polly’s lips. 

The words were kind enough—for Miss Walton: something as to 
missing them; a sentence or two about his sang-patch, as he called 
the arrangement of arbor and beds; some money directions. Of Polly 
he spoke as impersonally as if she had been a baby or a kitten. He 
was glad to hear she improved; he hoped the trip would benefit her. 
Polly made it out slowly, sight-reading was so new to her; and, hurt 
as she was, she tried in some vague way to fit the bold characters to 
the voice, every tone of which she remembered. 

“Well?” asked Miss Walton, too anxious to be silent. 

She saw the first flicker of mental weariness which had ever dark- 
ened Polly’s face. “ Well,” she assented tonelessly. 

“You want to go? Think of all you can see, Polly.” 

“I have never seen—home,” she said slowly and low. “I had 
thought we were going straight there. The laurel—you know you 
always spoke of it—it must be in bloom; and the peaks—— Oh, 
this, here—it was but a peep, a trying, to make sure I could see that. 
I’ve counted the days. Every day I have thought, ‘To-morrow she 
will say we are going home.’” 

“We will go to-morrow—to-day—now.” 

“No, I will not.” 

Miss Walton twisted her hands together helplessly. “ What then?” 

“ What you said at first.” 

Polly was at the window, not straight and alert, but leaning list- 
lessly against it. A carriage pulled up sharply before the hotel door; 
an automobile was purring in the street; a log Miss Walton had 
lighted in the small fireplace broke sharply into halves. 

“Jean,” said Polly softly, “ you don’t think it queer that I had 
set my heart on it?” 

“ No—oh, no!” choked Miss Walton. 


VIII. 

Tue stuff which had made Axon hew his way up to the point of 
his losing-out, a certain obstinacy in sticking to his purpose, stood 
him in stead that winter. “Gentleman farming” had its allurements, 
but the “ sang-patch ” was his real hobby. By spring the green leaves 
showed in the beds, and the yellow arbor was like a giant centipede 
upon the slope. It was a blotch upon the green; and one the moun- 
taineers hated. 
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The mail was neglected. Once a week was often enough for the 
ten miles over the hard road and ten back again, and then the pam- 
phlets and papers lay unnoticed where Mason put them. 

Miss Walton’s letters were always read. They were bright enough 
to warrant it. Paris and The Hague, Rome and Florence—the travel- 
ler’s conspicuous points at first, and then the forgotten places Miss 
Walton found again. Polly was well, she wrote; she was happy, she 
might say. It was the best thing in the world, Axon declared; he 
would not even think of her return. 

The Mills settled into a bachelor home, pure and simple. 

Axon became so used to the stillness that he could account for 
every footfall about the place. When he heard galloping hoofs racing 
up the drive one day he sprang up. He had been reading and had not 
noticed that the sky had blackened. A storm bent the trees as he ran 
out; and under them a woman was racing her horse to the steps. She 
jumped off before he could reach her, and, both hands upon her bridle, 
bent to the wind which whipped her soft hat against her cheek. 

“Send some one here, Jackie,” she called, as if he had been seeing 
her every one of those days since she had dropped out of his life. 
“He’s such a beast, I don’t dare to let him go. Oh! ”—as Mason, 
white with astonishment, ran up. She flung the bridle to him at once. 
“So this is where you live,” she called, running up the steps. Her 
look at Axon was lightning quick, but it included all about him. “I 
did find you; I said I would.” She was shaking out her short riding- 
skirt and pluming herself complacently. “The clouds looked pretty 
black a mile or two back. I made for shelter.” 

Axon had a swift comprehension of the fact that the road by The 
Mills led over the mountains and nowhere else but by that gate. 

“T set off for a long ride, and when it began to look black—— 
Why, I don’t believe you knew a storm was coming up. Aren’t you 
going to ask me in, Jackie? ” 

Axon was too settled in his routine to adjust himself at once to any 
such flash. He muttered some words the young woman could not 
make out, but she moved past him, satisfaction in her face. “ You 
were in here—the library, I see. And how comfortable! A little solid, 
dark; a man might like it. And there’s the rain! I’m glad I’m not 
out in it.” She sank back in her chair with a sigh of comfort. She 
was not blessed with beauty, but she knew quite well how to make a 
picture of herself, and the brass-bound mirror above the hearth gave 
her back one with which she was pleased. The linen skirt, the 
picturesque cape to her hip-length jacket, the note of violet in her 
collar, and the velvet loop of her soft hat, showed up well in the 
depths of the leather chair. Her face itself was daring: the square 
chin and low brow and crinkly yellow hair, which by nature was dull 
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brown, attracted; but some look about the wide mouth and light 
blue eyes hardened it. She was to Axon the embodiment of all he had 
thrown from him and dared not long for. 

His gaze wandered over her. She was too short for her breadth 
of shoulder; her arms were long enough for a man’s, her hands big 
and white, as she stripped her heavy gloves from them. Her riding- 
crop lay across her knees, and she was playing with it, slipping it back 
and forth between her hands as she measured him. 

“T never expected to see you here.” His stammering and the 
banality of such a speech marked his long disuse of persiflage. 

“No? Well, I am, and glad enough to be here, too. Listen to 
that!” 

“ Rains pretty hard ”—as if the elements were too insignificant for 
his attention. 

“1 should say so. You know, Jackie, I rather thought I should 
happen on you some day. We are at Helen’s” (Helen was the Beauty), 
“a crowd of us. We wanted to let you know. I should have, but the 
Colonel said it would be useless. I suppose it would?” 

“Yes.” Axon was getting his breath more evenly. He would not 
have liked her to know that it had been hard to bring his heart-beats 
back to the normal. No man wants the woman who threw him over 
for that reason with which he has least sympathy, to guess the sight 
of her has set his pulses racing. 

“T don’t see why.” 

“We do no visiting. I am too far off to try it,” he added grimly, 
and the imperviousness which carelessness gives was in his voice. 

Margaret Noland hid her surprise. His real strength and inde- 
pendence she had never given him credit for. Socially, he had always 
been pliable, and Miss Noland had looked upon his desire to please as 
the failure of a novice. She herself had always put the hall-mark of 
insolence upon her mannerisms. 

“Tt was a long time before we heard anything about you. If 
it had not been for the Colonel——” she began again, but Axon 
showed no desire to listen to such reminiscences. 

“Tt will be some time before you can get away.” (Miss Noland 
put up a hand to hide the crinkles of amusement in her face.) “I 
must tell Mason. You will stay to lunch?” 

“Tf you would be so kind! This mountain air makes one feel 
famished.” 

“It does look pretty good to see some one else at the table,” he 
admitted in the dining-room. 

“Does it? And I’m as hungry as a bear! Your cook is a dandy, 
Jackie,” she confided when Mason was out of the room. “ Does he 
treat you as well as this every day?” 
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“Tt’s a woman. About,” he answered carelessly. 

“H’m!” Miss Noland was rather silent for her as the meal went 
on. She had come down here and up in these mountains, she had even 
put into the Beauty’s head the idea of coming and bringing them all 
with her, for the sole reason of seeing Axon. She was a fairly good 
rider, never enthusiastic, but she had haunted the roads. She had 
learned the mountain trails as thoroughly as Axon himself; and she 
had never met him. She had set out that morning to go as far as 
she dared: the storm had befriended her. She listened to the beat of 
it as Mason went faultlessly about his duties. Her long ride made 
her hungry, but Miss Noland had the criticism of the pampered for 
her food and the habit of thinking much about it. 

“Well,” she admitted, turning in her firm fingers the wine-glass 
Mason had added at Axon’s hasty command, “ you’ve got us beaten. 
We can’t do as well as this at the club, and they feed us pretty well 
up there, you know.” She shot him a quick glance. 

Axon paid no attention to the allusion. He held open the door 
for her and followed along the hall. Miss Noland paused for a moment 
to look at the black clouds tearing across the peaks and filling the 
valleys with driving rain. “Do you know anything of the weather 
signs up here?” 

“The clouds usually come up over those hills and sail off over 
there; that’s all.” 

“And precious little! I wish I could telephone the Colonel.” 

“TI wish we could. Some storm broke the wire long ago; we 
never had it fixed.” 

“T know.” Miss Noland had examined the telephone list the day 
of her arrival. “Why didn’t you?” 

“Tt’s a nuisance. Who wants it?” 

“T see,” she said slowly, and sat silent before the little fire Mason 
had lighted in the hearth. “You have a cigarette, Jackie? ”—she 
reached for it absently. “Why, aren’t you going to smoke? I am. 
I should be lost without it.” 

Leaning against the mantel-piece, Axon watched her amusedly. 
That clamor of his pulses was dead. He was interested—very. If 
..c7 quick glance had measured him—and approved—he was measuring 
her now, anew, and with odd results. The artificiality of her manner 
was glaringly apparent to him. She was natural only when it came 
to stating and satisfying her wants. Everything else she seemed to 
think out as a chess-player does his moves: play here, play there, and 
win. She was playing now. It was fascinating to Axon to watch and 
to guess the goal for which she modulated look and word. 

“It’s nice to see you, Margaret,” he said, most unexpectedly to 
himself. 
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She laughed at him, something impish in her laugh. “You used 
to say ‘ Peggy.’” 

“Did 1? I——” (He would n’t lie about it, as he had started to 
do.) “TI said a lot of things, I know.” He watched his cigarette 
critically. “That was a long time ago.” 

“Yes.” Miss Noland flicked the ash with her finger carelessly. 
“T hear Mrs. Axon is in Europe,” she said crisply. She did not look 
at him—it did not suit her game to do so—but if she had she would 
have seen something in his face to delight her. It was as white as 
his shirt, with a dull line of color beginning to burn across his jaw. 

“You did n’t expect us not to know you were married?” Her 
laugh had a shrill edge to it. 

“T never thought about it,” he said bluntly. 

“ But we did,” she murmured. “ You are not as faithful as others, 
Jackie.” 

“ Faith Are you married, yourself?” 

“TI? Dear me, no!” Miss Noland stood up. She had gotten as 
far as she wanted to go. “I am tired, dead tired. I wonder if your 
housekeeper—you have a housekeeper? ” 

“Mason’s wife.” 

“TI wonder if she could n’t find somewhere—— I’m done up.” 


When she came down the stair from the room to which Mason’s 
wife had nervously shown her, Miss Noland was sedate. That room 
was across from the surgeon’s, and was one of those Morse had fitted 
up for his wife. The crude luxury made Miss Noland gasp. She 
forgave whoever had fitted it up for the wealth which had been lavished. 
She had luxuriated in it, as she went about from dressing-table to 
bed, and she thought it no shame that that was not the only room 
she had seen into. She had heard the tale of Axon’s mysterious wealth, 
and satisfied herself at least as to his surroundings before she came 
down. She was dangerously demure. Mason was in the hall, and 
she gave him her orders shortly: the rain was about over; she did 
not mind the mist; would he see to her horse? 

Axon was on the porch. Boots and corduroys and puttees, he 
was equipped for riding. A rain-coat was on his arm. 

“So you are going with me?” she cried softly. 

“You did n’t think I’d let you try the roads alone, in this mist, 
and after the storm? I knew you would be down soon. I don’t like 
to hurry you, but it’s a long road.” 

“T left my riding-crop. No, Ill get it. Well ”—as they hurried 
back together; and she laughed as their hands met around it. She 
looked up brightly. “ You’ve lots of books about. You don’t happen 
to have ‘O’Malley’?” 
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“T can’t place it; it sounds familiar—what of it?” 

“Nothing. It’s not here—I took pains to see.” And she was 
laughing impishly as she ran down the wet steps. At the last she 
stopped ceremoniously. “I am glad that I am not to say good-by to 
my host so soon, and I thank you for your courtesy. That you are 
going with me makes it the greater.” Her laughter was a provocation. 
It had a ring in it that was like a stimulant to a hunter. Axon put 
her on her horse with more solicitude than Mason, from the porch, 
or Mason’s wife, from the window, liked to see, and his horse was 
close to hers as they rode down the hill, their saddles creaking in the 
stillness, and the fog, which had settled in the valleys, rising up to 
engulf them. 

The stream rolled to a flood; the orchard was drenched; down 
the boulders dripped running water; the trees shook showers upon 
them as they rode. Something gay and wild in their mood sprang 
out against the chill and fog and the dusk that soon closed about them. 
In Axon the mood was born of strangeness; in her of exultation. 

When he drew in at the Colonel’s inner gate, her dismay was 
ludicrous. “You are coming in to dinner? I thought of nothing 
else.” 

“Think of the ride back. There’d be no road such a night as 
this.” 

“ But there ’s room——” 

“Not enough for me.” There was positive exhilaration in his 
voice. He felt suddenly that he could boast of the home awaiting 
him. 

“ Well, you have enough and to spare,” she admitted curtly. “But, 
Jackie, you are coming soon?” 

He shook his head. He had stuffed his cap into his pocket, and 
mist drops were thick on his black hair. His eyes shone with laughter. 

“ Jackie——” she began impulsively, when something in his care- 
less look hardened her. She jerked at the horse’s head and sent him 
through the gate. “The Colonel and some of the men are coming up 
to see you,” she called back, and set her horse at a good pace up 
the lane. But when she looked back and saw that Axen was already 
out of sight she went more slowly. She had won her bet—a hundred 
that she would rout him out; and it would come in handy. She 
laughed softly to herself: she had given him something to think of. 

She had—but she did not quite realize what. All the long ride 
back, Axon’s head was flung up, and his horse pounding under him. 
When he jumped off and ran up the porch Mason could not believe 
it was his step. His face was ruddy with wind and mist when he 
threw down cap and coat and hurried up the stair. 

The surgeon had had a collection of old English novels in his 
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room. He thought so. “O'Malley.” Axon had read it him- 
self ages ago. There was something about a storm and a woman 
towards the last—a storm and a man’s laziness and a woman’s in- 
vasion. He had it! Standing straight in his wet riding-clothes, his 
crop tucked under his arm, he chuckled as he read. 

But late that night the best shot she had sent home exploded. 
He was nearly asleep. It was as if some one spoke in his 
ear. . . . Mrs. Azon. 

He sat bolt upright, flung back the covers, switched on the lights. 
Mrs. Axon! His hands clutched over his knees; he sat there think- 


ing, staring, thinking. 
IX. 


TuHeE Colonel came, and in two days. Mason met him at the door, 
the servant’s erect form and upstanding hair an exclamation-point of 


regret: Axon was away. 
“The first time, sir, he’s been away overnight since—since he 


settled down for good.” 

“Humph,” grunted the Colonel, getting heavily into his saddle. 
He had been persuaded to make the call, and it was an affront to 
have to go away with all the condescension he had intended bottled 
up within him. His ill-humor was increased when Axon did not 
return his visit. 

And if he had known that, Axon would have laughed. He had 
learned something of himself which made laughter easy. 

His decisions were always swift, and the morning after that 
wakeful night he had breakfasted heartily. He was going away, he 
told Mason blithely—a day or two—he didn’t know how long—but he 
would ride down to the crossing and leave his horse there, and get 
him when he returned. And Mason rubbed his jaws reflectively. That 
squaring of the shoulders, that quick, firm step, were more confident 
than he had ever seen in Axon before. When the young man came 
back he was still more puzzling. 

Axon had gone straight to that heaven of which he denied himself 
the thought—New York. It was spring, and warm, but that short 
season after Easter was in swing. The Avenue was thronged when 
his own cab drove up it. He leaned forward, searching the carriages 
to right and left eagerly; but when he snatched off his hat and bowed 
low to the first woman he knew, he was met by a blank stare. Axon 
was forgotten. If he looked for the red lights of welcome on Broad- 
way, he did not find them. He hung about the old places as a ghost 
might have done, for all his share in the swirl through them; and 
in his loneliness was a sting he did not recognize. He had never been 


homesick before. 
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So he could laugh to himself as he rode home. Bees were in the 
wild thyme blossoms; the wind stirred in the trees; flowers flushed 
the roadside. He bared his head, and let the reins fall loose upon 
the horse’s neck. 

When his horse whinnied and threw up his head and stiffened 
suddenly, Axon reeled in the saddle. He had been riding carelessly, 
and he had not heard a crashing in the woods. Miss Noland rode 
down the trail. 

“You are not very gallant, sir. Your horse saw me before you 
did.” 

“TI was not looking for you,” Axon stammered. 

“Nor thinking of me,” she flung out. “Still——” She nodded 
and set her horse’s pace to his. “ Lovely,” she declared, looking about 
her. It had been more than a moment before that she had vowed 
road and peaks were abominable, all of them; everything about. 

“ Yes.” 

Miss Noland did not understand the bright look on Axon’s face. 
“You have been away,” she announced. “New York?” 

“ Yes,” he said again, and carelessly. His monosyllables were stiff 
fences across conversation, but Miss Noland had never been afraid of 
a jump. 

“The Colonel went to see you.” 

“ And I was away. Too bad.” 

“You don’t care a bit. You’ve scarcely heard what I have told 
you. Jackie, it would be a good time to go and see him now. We 
have n’t passed the gate.” 

“T have n’t been—home—yet.” 

“When did you get back?” 

“T am getting back now.” He looked at her with eyes inscrutable 
from laughter. 

“You have heard something, found out something.” 

“T believe I have,” he answered, a flash of gladness across his 
face. 

Miss Noland was more and more uneasy. She watched him fur- 
tively, and when they splashed through a stream, and the horses 
stopped to drink, she leaned towards him. “Jackie,” she said softly, 
“you have never forgiven me.” 

“Lord, yes! Long ago.” His fervor was shocking to them both. 
“You did the only thing you could, Peggy ”—he slipped into saying 
the name in his effort to retrieve his blunder. “I—I hadn’t a 
cent.” 

“But you have now,” she said, with slow suggestiveness. “ And 
what could I do, Jackie? I have so little of my own. A woman 
must take what she can, what comes to her.” The sentimental air 
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was not becoming; it sat ill upon the hard lines of her face. “You 
told me,” she said, as they pulled up at the Colonel’s gate, at the top 
of the hill, “that you never sent for your papers. , I have been acros: 
to the post-office—do you want mine?” 

She pulled it out of the bag in spite of his protests. “You might 
read it before that fire, sir; I have not forgotten.” The impish look 
flashed into her face. 

“There might be something in it to interest you,” she called back 
to him. 

Axon stuffed the paper into his pocket. Mile by mile unwound 
before him. The ravines cut deeper, the crags ran higher; he came 
out on the plateau, galloped up the hill, ran up the steps, and burst 
in on Mason in the hall. 

Mason’s hand trembled on his coat. Excitement was in the air— 
Axon attributed it to his home-coming. “ Did n’t expect to see me? 
I told you I would ride up when I got back. Don’t bother. Anything 
to eat?” He was running his hands into his pockets, and he hit upon 
the paper. As he pulled it out, Miss Noland’s face looked up at him. 
Axon bent over the picture as if his very soul were absorbed. The 
lines under it were so astonishing that he stood rooted, gazing down 
upon them and the face which even the woodcut had idealized. He 
did not hear the faint rustle in the hall above. He did not see that 
Mason, standing behind him, opened and shut his bony hands con- 
vulsively. The picture, in crude black and white, laughed up at him: 
the gown was cut to the last point of lowness; the arms were bare; 
the lines of beauty boldly accentuated. And under it was a fulsome 
account of her charms and the announcement of the rumor that Miss 
Noland might soon marry John Cutting Anderson. Mrs. Anderson 
had been seen much that winter with Lord Egenton, cousin of the 
Duke of Exeter, who had married Colonel ’s daughter. The 
details of the sickening tangle were under his eyes. They were so 
revolting to him that he stood with bent head, his eyes glued to the 
picture; and the thing he was trying to understand was his own 
distaste. The words held nothing new to him, except the names of 
the principals; why should he rebel—now? 

His crop stuck under his arm, his cap still in his hand, his face 
bent above the pictured one, his very attitude was that of devotion. 
His breath of impatience as he strode into the library emphasized it. 
Only Mason heard the faint rustle and the light step in the hall above, 
and, hurrying along the old passages, he came face to face with a 
proud-eyed slip of a girl. 

“ You are to say nothing of me, not a word,” she flashed. “There ’s 
room enough here; I’ll keep to myself—till I am ready. Tell Anne 
to serve my dinner in—the old room.” Polly bit her red lip and 
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whirled away. Mason’s eyes had fallen before the look he saw on 
her sensitive face. 


X. 


Miss WALTON had been able so far to control her own fate and 
usually to lend a managing hand to those about her. Fortune at last 
played her a trick: the one living relative who could make a demand 
upon her made it. A cablegram missed her; a Marconigram caught 
her upon the seas. She begged Polly to wait, to go with her, to do 
anything but the only one that young woman would: go home. Miss 
Walton’s implorings were futile. She saw Polly aboard the Southern 
train, and the next one out took Miss Walton herself to that town 
in the Pennsylvania hills where she had been born. By the time 
she reached it that aunt who had guarded her youth was so desperately 
ill that the one warning note she wrote Axon was all she had time for. 

Polly found that note on the hall table and laughed softly to herself 
as she sequestered it. She had her own idea of surprises, and a 
definite one of what she now wanted to do. 

When Pygmalion prayed his goddess into life, he may have found 
an unexpected sauciness in his divinity. Painters and writers alike 
have been twisted about by the contrariness of the beings they evoked. 
And Miss Walton, with her artist soul held tight in her lean body, 
had found more than marble or paint or words with which to work: 
flesh and blood; a plastic spirit, unexpectedly winged. 

They had kept to themselves in their wanderings, and some of 
the things they had done would have been absurd but for Miss Walton’s 
hidden but desperate purpose. Polly had been made to learn to ride, 
to dance; she had developed an insatiable longing for a trudging, 
tramping, gypsy life; and in Paris, where they wound up, she had 
been enchanted with clothes. 

Louis had never had such a customer. Polly’s suppleness and red- 
brown hair and misty eyes; Miss Walton’s perfect generalship—did 
she not have a loving appreciation of the girl’s every charm and grace 
and coloring? Louis threw up his hands dramatically: Madame, was 
it not the living she must make? Would she not consider with him 
the ladies so difficult to please? Madame had the gift of compre- 
hending. 

“One subject,” added Miss Walton grimly to herself, as she saw 
the dresses packed in their hampers. 

And these for a wild mountain-top! But Miss Walton was coming 
to the finishing of that thing she had set out to do: Polly should 
have her chance. 

As for Polly, that young woman could shut her laughing mouth 
on the things she did not wish to say. What thoughts waked in her 
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with her growing understanding, Miss Walton was left to guess. She 
had come out once on a little balcony overhanging the street and found 
Polly leaning breathless to watch a procession below. It filled the 
street with its joyousness—children, flowers, maids, men; and two, 
man and maid, walking first of all. Dusk was settling softly over the 
street corners and house-tops. Polly, drawing a laboring breath, 
stepped swiftly back and met Miss Walton’s eyes. The rose in the 
hair of the bride below was no redder than the color which swept her 
face. She flung up her head and passed Miss Walton without a word; 
and it was then that Miss Walton began to sense the spirited will 
behind the girlishness; to feel now and then a rebound, as if she had 
touched on something elastic, fine, and not definable. 

She noticed, too, that Polly ceased to ask of letters, though the 
girl’s eyes were hungry on the one week of the month when they 
might be expected. Miss Walton left the chill and noncommittal scrawl 
in sight—and found it where she had left it; but she knew that 
Polly’s dainty fingers had held the page and her dark eyes devoured it. 

“You have no picture of him?” the girl had asked. It was when 
they first came abroad, and Miss Walton’s indignant “I never thought 
of such a thing!” had been conclusive. Miss Walton had girded 


herself for the home-coming. 


She had been side-tracked. 
Polly pressed her face against the pane as the last long mountain 


climb began. A star hung like a lamp above the crags; mists filled 
the valleys; now, now, stars and peaks and valleys were hers. She 
was mad with delight of seeing them. 

A great gift should sweeten one who has received it. Polly’s 
winged her spirit. In that quietude in which she had been compelled 
to live she had hidden her mother’s wildness and her father’s daring. 
A strong dash of his gambler’s spirit controlled her home-coming. 
She laughed to herself in the carriage at the things which helped 
her: Axon was away; she would be ensconced when he came back; 
no one but herself should tell him. It was better than she had dared 
to hope. 

She took possession of the letter. She would be a bold player. 
Her young presence and the miracle which seemed to have been 
wrought upon her dazzled the household and awed it into submission. 

Anne had caught her up in her arms and cried over her openly. 


“The sight of her, her eyes a-seein’——” 


“ And the master is not to know she is here; no one but herself 


must tell him,” warned Mason. 
“Leave her to her own way,” his wife flung out scornfully. And 


the household, used to eccentric owners and loyal always, was solid 
to do Polly’s will. 
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That first night Polly could not sleep. Her eager fingers were 
on every object, her eyes devoured everything. Anne and Mason fol- 
lowed her as she danced into nook and corner. Axon’s pipes were 
on the table in the library, his coat and cap and riding-gloves in the 
hall; and the only rooms through which Polly did not flit were those 
of his suite upstairs. 

“TI am not tired. I am not going to bed. I am going out of 
doors. I want to see. The moon will soon be up, and I’ve been 
watching it drop hunks off itself every night. Mason, I knew just 
what you were going to look like; Anne, too—round and soft and 
comfy. Where’s my coat?” Mason’s hands shook with delight as he 
settled the soft wrap upon Polly’s shoulders stiffly, as if it had been 
a man’s overcoat. 

Polly’s dainty femininity was bewildering to him. It was something 
bright and glorious in the house after its stagnant dullness. From 
boy to man and cook to maid, they would keep Polly’s demand of 
silence. 

“T am going to live in the old house, just as I did, Mason. Let 
me know . . . as soon as you know anything about his 
coming.” 


“He is nearly here,” Mason burst in to say. “Up by the 


gate.” 

“And when I told her,” he said to Anne, “she flew up, her face 
white as her dress. She just put her hand to her mouth as she looked 
back at me, and ran along the old hall and up the steps——” 

“ Did he hear her?” 

“He? Wrapped up looking at some woman’s picture! Lord!” 
groaned Mason. “There’s going to be a mix-up sure.” 

Polly’s hands had clutched the rail. She might be spying upon 
him, but nothing should take from her the unspeakable delight of 
that first long look. Her greedy eyes flashed down upon him: hair 
black and thick and lying straight upon his head—she had expected 
that; figure tall and loosely held—that, too; lean face, square chin, 
firm mouth. The lines were cut too deep about it. It was like a 
hurt to see the repression in his face. 

But his eyes were gray and boyish—and then she saw what they 
so intently gazed upon. She stepped back. Her hand went childishly 
to her heart as she stole away. 

Polly was a pretty good fighter, and she had discoveries to make 
and thoughts to work out. And thought is complex; it has a curious 
way of running one strand to the surface and making it the working 
one, while the submerged ones are being strengthened. The one Polly 
was working by now was her thrilling delight in the old place. She kept 
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hidden easily; she was abroad only when Axon was; and the game 
of grown-up hide and seek was exhilarating. 

And when in a fit of laziness Axon dawdled about the house one 
day, some sprite of memory flashed into her mind the recollection of 
the old house’s secret ways. She clapped her hands with delight. 
A mountain suit was in her trunk—she had worn it last in Switzer- 
land. She had it out; she had it on—corduroy skirt, worn boots, soft 
blouse, and hat. 

She knew as much about the secrets of the place as her father had. 
They had often explored it together; and her finger-tips had been 
guide enough before. She lighted a candle now. 

Came out at last in the ravine towards which the plateau dropped 
steeply on the west, clambered down, and threw herself upon the soft 
grass. Winds and clouds and dell, she had it all. Beyond the con- 
volutions of the hill was a nest of mountain folk, but here only one 
cabin clung, far up the peak. Its doorstep overlooked the narrow 
valley, but no one moved about the place. Cuddled in the grass, 
Polly vowed that small cup of greenness lost among the hills was 
hers, and hers alone. The old way out became the path to freedom. 

Then one day she walked straight into a woman. Short-skirted, 
uncorseted, in heavy shoes, and without even humming a tune, the 
woman was dancing upon the grass. She swayed, she kicked, in an 
ecstasy of enjoyment, flung her big hands above her head, snapped 
her fingers, and whirled—to face Polly. 

“Lawd ’a’ mercy! who be you?” 

Polly’s eyes danced; she did not answer. 

“You ain’t one o’ the folks that hides in springs and things?” 
The woman’s unfilled bucket floated on the spring. “ You might 
look it, but them clothes” Even the mountaineers had knowledge 
that goddesses clothed themselves mostly in mist, and Polly’s scarred 
boots and corduroy skirt looked substantial. Polly, too, in spite of 
her slender delicacy, looked somehow sturdy. 

“ Went to a circus once; seen them dance,” the woman blurted. 

“You did!” Polly’s laugh was rippling. 

“Land! I’ve been trying to do it ever since. You know how?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You do? Git up hyar right now; show me how to do it. La, 
chil’, don’t stand still. Step right along out. Lemme see you. Maybe 
I could get some idea. Don’t nothing in this worl’ make you feel 
as good as flingin’ yousel’ about. Wait now—I can make some music, 
too.” She flung herself down in the grass, pulled a broken comb out 
of her pocket, and smoothed a piece of brown paper over it. “ Now, 
honey, I’ll do the hummin’. Step along.” 

A jigging tune of a century before buzzed from the woman’s lips. 
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Her delighted acceptance of Polly then and there and as she was, and 
her unquestioning comradeship, fired the wildness in Polly’s heart. 
The tune fitted a fanfare of the peasants which she had watched. Her 
boot-heels clicked together. Hands on her slim waist, she swayed. 
The soft hat slipped from her head, and her long braids loosened. 
Of a sudden, the woman too sprang up, flung the comb from her, seized 
Polly’s hands, and around and around they flew together. 

“ Land-a-mighty! I never had such a good time in my life befo’! 
Honey——” She paused, set her lips, and looked at Polly, who was 
laughing and red and panting. The mountain woman’s eyes narrowed 
to a line of contemplation. “H’m,” she said softly, and tossed up 
her head. “ Well, I certainly am hungry, all that jumpin’ around. 
Lef’ some biscuits in the spider; come on get some. Ain’t nobody 
round but me,” she called back, balancing the water-bucket in her 
hand. 

Polly followed. 

Rocks outcropped the land all about the house, and the mountain 
was steep behind it. In a sort of hollow between flat rocks before 
the house a fire had been built, and a kettle hung gypsy-fashion 
over it. 

“ Squirrel stew for supper—it takes a might 0’ cookin’,” the woman 
explained. She pulled out an iron skillet from the embers, blew 
the ashes from the top, and peeped inside. “Want to eat in the 
house or out here?” 

Polly curled her feet under her and sat down on the hard earth. 
No mountain climbing or peasant life she had seen in the old world 
had had the game flavor of this. She had never been so exhilaratingly 
happy. She laughed, talked, sang, the woman matching her, mood 
for mood. 

When the sun dipped from his straight swinging over them, Polly 
jumped to her feet. For the first time her look was confused. The 
woman met it squarely. 

“My name is Furza,” she said. “Don’t know whar it came from 
or whar they got it, but I like it. I live here by myself when Sam’s 
away—I don’t like to be crowded. Sam, now, he’s ’way off ’cross 
the mountains, sang huntin’. He won’t be back for a month. 

“Youll find me here any day,” she added wistfully, with that 
complete absence of question and that absolute loyalty, deeper and 
beyond all that could be pledged or written about, which the moun- 
taineer saves for his kin or those whom he takes in kind, and which 
the outsider finds to be the most impenetrable barrier in the world. 

The glad red ran up Polly’s face. “Ill find you!” she eried. 

The woman entered the house and shut the door as Polly went 
springing down the rocks. 
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XI. 

“ Ever know anybody who was blind?” Furza demanded. 

Polly was sitting on the warm rocks a few days after their first 
meeting. She pulled a handful of the scant grass and tossed it into 
the air. “ Yes.” 

“I wonder, now—could anything ever be done? Suppose they 
went ’way off, had doctors and—and things. Seems-like ’t ain’t no 
telling what they can do. Think they could do that—make anybody 


see ? 
“They might,” said Polly softly. Her lashes veiled the glow in 


her eyes. 

The woman leaned her strong arms on her knees and bent above 
them. “Well?” she said with a long breath. 

“ And if they did,” cried Polly, springing to her feet and flinging 
her arms above her laughing face, “think what it would mean! To 
have been in darkness, to have thought there was nothing else, ever, 
and then to see the stars, the sky, the blessed sky!” She was hugging 
herself, as if she were clasping her arms about the thought of it. 
“There might be things that hurt, but she could not be unhappy— 
with that. Furza, this is the day I’m going to climb to the top 
of the peak. Come on.” 

“Can’t go.” Furza measured the steep lazily. 

“T shall, without you.” 

“Don’t. If you do—if you will go—don’t go over on the other 


side.” 
“ All right.” Polly laughed back at her. The cabin dropped out 


of sight; the rocks grew bolder, rougher. She pulled and wrenched 
her way up. With a twist of her slim body she could look from hollow 
to hollow. She propped her chin in her palms. She could see the 
peaks melting from blue to blue; the soft, dry air swam up to her. 
For this, this, she lived. The rest she would not think of—yet. 

Still . . . she could not keep up the game long. Every day 
made it harder—to break through what she had already done. Should 
she meet him carelessly in one of the garden alleys? Should she send 
Mason along the old passages and announce that she was there, that 
she would be glad to see him? Should she don her prettiest gown 
and wait and have him come and look into her eyes, and see—— 
No; oh, no! She turned hot at thought of it, and hid her face 
between her hands. 

An avalanche of rocks and weeds rushed down towards her; a 
crash and sliding. She sprang aside and knocked against a man. 
Both reeled on their slippery footing. His arm closed mechanically 


about her. 
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“T—lost my way,” he breathed. “Saw some one up here, came 
to ask——-_I hope you are not hurt.” 

She had pulled away from him. Her hands dug into the lichens 
on the rock beside her. He saw that she was too frightened to speak. 

“Sit down a minute. You are scared to death—no wonder.” He 
bent his head to meet her gaze. Commanding, questioning, scorning— 
what did it say to him? And yet she was horribly afraid. 

The fear flickered out and the scorn grew: he did not know her. 
All that she had imagined, and all that she had set herself to do 
and Jean had urged her doing, and he did not know her! Mason 
should carry no message that day. She sat down on the rock to 
steady herself and looked off at misty valley and purple peaks. The 
quiver of her red lip was dangerous to a man’s peace. 

Axon sat down beside her. “Hot climbing, these hills. Pretty 
steep.” 

“T’ve climbed many steeper.” 

Axon was rolling a cigarette. Something flashed up within him 
at the sound of her low, round voice—some memory. It was gone 
before his startled look met hers. “ You know these mountains?” he 
asked quickly. 

“ Not much—yes, I do; better than any place in the world. I love 
them!” She had to laugh at Axon’s look of amazement, though the 
laugh was tremulous. Already her quick wits were at work. Her 
lip curved at a daring thought. There was a flash in her misty eyes 
as she looked at him swiftly. 

“Do you mind if I smoke?” He settled himself obstinately. How 
could he place her? What was this stirring of old thoughts, not alto- 
gether easeful? “I lost my path, you see, and my footing, too. Came 
near going along with the rest of the avalanche I started. What 
would you have thought if I had? Well, it’s a new experience, meet- 
ing anybody around here.” 

“Ts it lonely?” Polly flashed a resentful look at him. 

“T don’t know. It used to be. Lately——” 

“ Well? ” she insisted. 

“T have gotten used to it ”—lazily. 

“T don’t see how anybody could be lonely here, or tired, or——” 

“Oh, see here, you ’ll get the mountain fever, have it bad. You 
might not get over it.” 

“T should n’t wish to.” 

One of the Colonel’s guests? Had she ridden over, left her horse, 
and climbed up? Her short skirt and boots belied it. “Where did 
you start from?” he asked boldly. 

She pointed down to Furza’s cabin. The chimney of it just showed 
below. 
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None of the mountain people! You could n’t fool him into be- 
lieving that. “Live about here?” he beat at the door of her reserve. 

“ I—did,” she said shortly. 

Axon puffed at his cigarette. He knew so little of any of the 
homes about, it was useless to try to place her, though the quickly 
hidden glance of mischief was a beckoning finger to his fancy. He 
would ask Mason; he was content now. The swimming sunshine beat 
up to him, the purple haze lightened for noon. Some sprite of daring 
pulled at the curve of Polly’s lip and lighted her misty eyes. She 
began to talk as easily as if it had been to Jean, with perhaps a daring 
Jean might not have heard. Axon felt himself hammered upon with 
a velvet touch. He had settled himself to find out something about 
her; was turning his thoughts inside out for her. When she sprang 
up and declared that she had been staying there nearly all day, he 
knew not one of the things he had intended to find out, and how much 
she knew of him he was altogether unsure. 

“T am going with you down the mountain.” 


“ No.” 
“ But I live over there; the woman will tell me some way to get 


home. I’m not going to leave you here.” 

“1 ’m not afraid, and I can make it easily,” she declared indignantly. 

“No, I don’t believe you are; still——-” Something that flashed 
up in his gray eyes set Polly’s lids fluttering. 

“T shall go first,” she told him. “ You can follow, if you will.” 

“T am satisfied.” 

Furza sprang up as they came around the cabin. Her face was 
black. Her gaze flew from Polly to Axon, and back again. 

“ Furza, Mr. Axon has lost his way.” None of them noticed her 
familiarity with his name. 

“Thar ’s yo’ path.” 

“But I wanted to ask Miss—Miss——” Axon stammered, be- 
wildered. Polly had slipped instantly into the house. 

“ Yo’ way lies thar,” said Furza sternly, and slammed the door 


behind her. 
“Whar did you meet him?” she demanded of Polly in the dim 


room. 
“Up there, on the mountain.” 
“H’m!” The mountain woman stood with her hands on her hips 


and her mouth pursed up. “And he didn’t know a thing about you. 
I don’t know——” 
“ Furza”—Polly flung her arms about her—“don’t ask; don’t 
try. Just leave me alone . . . alittle while . . . like you do 
now. If you don’t, Ill never come again.” 
“Lord! I could n’t stand that.” 
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“You won’t say anything? You won’t ask anything?” 

“T’m used to keepin’ my mouth shut.” 

“He might—you might see him sometimes. He might be 
curious.” 

“Trust a man for that!” Furza walked to the door and flung 
it open. Axon, she knew, was out of sight. High up on the plateau 
clung the arbors he had built. “Thar! Look at that! Digging 
up every root he could find, setting it out thar, sendin’ ’way off for 
more. Got more thar now than anybody could ever sell. And them 
what’s ’way off in the mountains, huntin’, findin’ none at all; and 
what they find they get no money for.” Polly could not understand 
what she was getting at. “My Sam got to go ’way off to get any at 
all. Seven dollars a pound, and he a-trapesin’ and a-trapesin’-—— 

“He can’t do it. It ain’t to be stood. Ain’t no man in the 
mountains goin’ to stand it. And he’d better find it out.” 


XII. 

“Mason, do you know who lives up there?” 

Mason, serving Axon’s breakfast, craned his wrinkled neck. The 
dell was filled with mist; the peak rose above it, and Fiurza’s cabin 
was like a speck upon the peak. “No, sir,” he said emphatically. 

“ Any places like the Colonel’s over across the mountains?” 


“Not that I know of, sir. More hollows, more people like those 
about here in them, sir. That’s all I know.” 

“T saw some one yesterday—a young woman——” 

Mason was carving a cold fowl at the sideboard. His knife fell 
clattering on the dish. : 

“Some of the mountain people, sir?” 

“No ”—reflectively, but as if he could not leave the subject; 
“she was no mountain woman.” 

Mason broke all rules of his respectful silence. “What did she 
look like, sir?” 

“Young—er—reddish brown hair . . . eyes... . . Oh, I 
don’t know. Mason,” he broke off to ask abruptly, “does anybody 
ever go over in the old part of the house? I thought I saw a light 
there last night.” Axon got up carelessly. “Any of you there?” 

“Anne, sir—she might be . . . airing the place.” 

“At night! Come, man, it’s the ghost! She’s beginning to 
walk. I’d like to see her once,” he added emphatically. 

* “God forbid!” The servant wiped the sweat from his forehead 
with the back of his hand as he heard Axon’s laugh in the hall. 
“Lord, Lord!” was all he could say as he fell down into the master’s 
chair. 

A half-hour later Mason was knocking softly on the inner door 
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of the old house. “ Miss Polly, Miss Polly ”—in a hoarse whisper— 
“T want to see you. Come ‘long out. Miss Polly, don’t you keep 
up this hide-and-seek no more. He’s seen you; he’s asking about 
you.” 
“About me?” Her face whitened; it was as pale as her gown. 

“Now, don’t you get scared, Miss Polly. It wasn’t in words— 
not just in words—but he—he says the ghost is beginning to walk; 
that he saw a light flickering through the old windows last night.” 

“Oh!” said Polly, drumming her fingers softly upon the table. 
Her lips quivered with amusement. 

Mason groaned when he saw in her eyes that teasing look which 
was sure to befuddle him. “ He’s laying for that ghost, Miss Polly. 
You ’re going to come a cropper on this thing sure. And he’s talking 
about some young woman, somebody he met on the mountain. Miss 
Polly ”—the old man’s face was accusing—“ was it you?” 

Polly’s lids drooped. “It might have been,” she admitted slowly. 

“Tord! you’re getting too free and careless. He wants to know 
who it is.” 

“And did he talk about her?” She ran up to Mason. “ What 
did he say?” she coaxed, her fingers running along his arm with 
the light touch of her blind childhood. 

“ Nothing ”—his foolish old heart was quivering. “ Not a blessed 
thing. But, Miss Polly, this play-acting’s got to stop.” 

“Not now, Mason, not now.” Her father’s gambling instinct 
leaped to the dare. “Just a day or two longer.” 

Mason waved his hands helplessly. “I shall write to Miss Walton,” 
he vowed to himself, feeling for the steps in the dim passage. Polly 
had told him where Miss Walton was. 

When Polly sat on Furza’s door-step that afternoon, Axon had 


already been there. 
Furza had seen him from her window: Axon found the doors 


open, the house empty. 

And Furza’s eyes had brightened at sight of Polly. Instead of 
the corduroy, Polly wore some sort of a cotton slip, fitting her as 
daintily as a doll’s dress: thin white sleeves and guimpe, and a 
long swinging chain of shining topazes and gun-metal links. Furza 
laughed at sight of her. 

“Stand right out thar whar I can see you good. Lord! but you 
look just like a doll baby ready for somebody to pick up and carry 
away in their arms. Half a mind to do it myself. You need n’t 
run. ’Fraid to sit down there—*fraid yo’ frock’s too good?” Polly 
sat down on the low step and cuddled her knees with her arms. 

“That man thar ”—jerking her thumb towards the high plateau— 
“he was here this morning, bright and early. Didn’t see nobody, 
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though ”—to Polly’s startled glance. “Up in the loft, thar’s whar 
I was, keepin’ as still as a settin’ hen.” 

“La, honey!” she leaned to say after a while. “Thar’s some 
strange tales through these mountains about that old house. Queer 
doin’s thar. Well *tain’t nobody’s doin’s but thars, and nobody’s 
business neither; and ’t ain’t no use botherin’ over em any such day 
as this.” Furza settled back in pagan enjoyment of the sunshine. 
“But if that man don’t stop gettin’ all the sang in the mountains 
for himself,” she flashed unexpectedly and vindictively, “thar ’s goin’ 
to be trouble sure.” 

“Nonsense, Furza! What an idea! He’s raising it. And if 
some of you would follow his example, it would be better all around,” 
she flashed as unexpectedly as Furza had done. 

“He’s got it all; he’s got no right to it. And Sam’s had to 
tramp and tramp and sleep out at nights and eat what he could 
get.” 

“Don’t talk about it.” Polly shrugged her shoulders impatiently. 
She was hopeless of making Furza understand; it was no great matter 
any way. And, “’T ain’t no use, I know,” the mountain woman put 
in the last word doggedly. Furza’s silence was at first obstinate, but 
it was not in her to sit sullen on a midsummer’s afternoon. The 
sunset was fading and the light thickening in the lower dells. The 
wind stirred sleepily in the trees running up the peak. A whippoorwill 
clucked softly. It was an hour to be still and glad. Polly got up 
reluctantly and stretched her arms above her head. 

“You’re not going?” 

“TI must.” 

“?T ain’t so late, and—Lord! here’s that man again. Want to 
hide? Too late! Come to ask questions; he can’t stay—soon be 
gettin’ dark. Might lose his way again,” said Furza, with grim 
irony. 

Polly, her eyes darkening with mischief, had slipped back to her 
seat. 

“You are here!” Axon looked down on her joyously. “This 
morning . . . I came then. No one was at home.” He had had 
no idea of finding that young woman of the peaks there. Some restless 
spirit had driven him at least to question, and as his astonished and 
delighted gaze ran over Polly he told himself that he understood: some 
young woman of the outer world, obeying some freak, had taken up 
her abode here. Thank the Lord she had! 

“You are staying here?” he blurted. 

Polly shrugged her shoulders delightfully. “You see me here, 
do you not?” 

“T don’t know what brought you,” said Axon frankly, sitting 
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calmly down beside her, “ but I’m thankful for it. I used to—no, I 
never hated it”—with a gesture bespeaking the world about him. 
“I was only dead to it—to everything else. You know lately I’ve 
begun to love it,” he confided boyishly. “And do you know, I have 
an idea that if I wanted to get something to stand for the very soul 
of it, it might be you! 

“And yet ”—gazing at Polly’s drooped lids and her lips pressed 
upon a bubble of laughter—“ you are exotic.” 

“How do you know?” she flashed. 

“By this”—touching the fold of her gown which lay between 
them; “and this ”—his bold fingers tapping lightly, and for an instant 
only, the back of her slim white hand. 

“What do you know of the people about here, any way?” she 
challenged. 

“ Nothing.” 

“Then you are no judge. You live in the old place there?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Alone?” 

“ Servants—plenty.” 

“No one else?” 

“No one ”—shortly. 

Polly’s eyes sparkled. Slowly and skilfully she picked up the 
threads of their broken talk. Keen observation, quaintness of thought 
—Axon fitted delightedly the aloofness he read between her words 
with the unworldliness of her face. Yet she was of the world, he 
was sure. He threw back his head to look at her. Polly had stood 
up—she was looking down. Something in her misty eyes flashed 
to meet the look in his own. He stumbled up, caught her hands. 
“ You—you-——” he began hoarsely, when forgotten Furza called, 
without turning her head: 

“It’s gettin’ late. Might lose yo’ way again.” 


“ Goin’ to stay with me?” Furza asked Polly a quarter of an 
hour later. 

“T know my way, night or day; it’s all the same to me—or it 
used to be,” the girl added to herself. 

Polly walked up and down the rooms of the old house. That mad 
beat of her heart! . . . If Jean were but here—— But Polly 
was glad she was not. Mason had said she had played hide-and-seek 
too long. She would end it to-morrow. But that picture! 

It might have been anybody’s. . . . It might have been chance. 
* He had bent above it too long. In her restless absorption, 
she paused by the window, pulled the heavy curtain aside, and stood 
for one moment in the clear light. Then she remembered and sprang 
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back, letting the curtain fall behind her, but she heard in the still 
night the rush of a man’s footsteps in the broad new hall. 

Laughing softly to herself, she pressed the button beside the 
hearth, snapping out the lights, and fled away in the darkness. He 
was in earnest. He was searching out the ghost. They were in the 
old hall . . . the next room. “I tell you, Mason, I saw it, right 
by the window; in white, too. Find the lights, man; turn them 
on. Nothing here? The next room!” 

“°T is Miss Pollys—t was Miss Polly’s bedroom, sir.” Mason 
stood firmly before the door. 

“ Stand aside.” 

Mason slipped out of his way. Axon did not see which direction 
the shaking old man went. The lock caught. He shook at it, fumbled 
with it, flung the door open at last. Blackness fell upon him, on 
the rooms. He bounded in with his hands outstretched before him. 
He could swear he felt a palpitating presence. He pressed towards 
it, stumbled, recovered himself, and beat his hands against firm walls. 

“Find the button; turn the lights on. Come here!” Axon 
shouted. He found he stood in a musty closet, pressed close against 
the wall. The keenest observation showed no more. 

“Well,” he said, breathing heavily, “we lost her.” And he went 
slowly back through the brilliant rooms. A scarf lay on a chair, 
fresh-cut flowers were in a vase. He did not notice them. His head 
was bent a little, as if he were peering forward; his hands were 
clasped behind his back. 

“ Something to befall the master of the house—you know the legend, 
Mason;” as the ashen-faced old man followed him. “That young 
woman—she was murdered here—the overseer’s wife; a girl who had 
married beneath her, and her husband was jealous of her. That year 
the family was in France. The overseer took up his abode in the 
house. He murdered her in that old room—that closet; and from 
there she flits. 

“Yes, I followed her there, right there. And when anything is 
to befall the master of the house she walks abroad. The master? 
That might be myself. Well, Mason, we ’ve seen her sure, seen the 
ghost. What do you think is going to happen?” 

“ Nothing, sir,” said Mason stolidly. 

“Lord! you old unbeliever! Yet I’d stake my life you were 
scared.” 

“T was,” admitted Mason stiffly. 


XIII. 


It was too close a call: Mason was right; she must end it. She 
sat at the top of the steep secret stair, too frightened to move. She 
Vor. LXXXV.—4 
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heard Axon’s blows upon the wall and his hands feeling along it; 
the last steps in the old house; the echoes of those in the new. 
Would Mason come back? How could she put him off after this? 
But the old man had had enough. He was done with warning her 
and watching him, and, thank God, Miss Walton would soon be there. 
He had written her, and she had written him. 

Polly stole back and lighted a candle, keeping the gleam of it 
close-sheltered. She herself was shaken and lonely and almost afraid 
of the ghost she had impersonated. Crickets had begun to chirp in 
the box hedges, and some locusts in the oaks would not to bed. Polly 
tossed and thought, but saw no way out of the tangle into which 
her wilful impulse had led her. She was asleep when Anne came 
in, and when in the morning she awoke and touched the button 
softly, for fear of the buzz the indicator might make back in the 
servants’ hall, Anne came again, her usually cheerful face glum with 
disapproval. 

“Miss Polly, Mason told me to tell you——” She stopped short, 
her eyes troubled at Polly’s swift white and red. “It wasn’t nothing 
much,” she muttered. “No use to tell you anyhow.” 

“T expect not,” Polly admitted ruefully. “Just give me my 
breakfast, Anne. Let me think it out.” 

The deep-set window overlooked the dell, as Axon’s did—the ell 
of the old house had become the stem of a T between—and Polly 
looked down into the ravine as she pushed the food backward and 
forward on her plate. The rooms seemed suddenly a prison. The 
dell was filled with sunshine, the last of the morning mist curled upon 
the peak, Furza’s cabin showed white: if she could get out there, she 
could think. And if .. . he came .. . he should not see 
her. Furza would be on watch. 


“Bothered this mornin’?” said Furza, her calm gaze on Polly’s 
face. 

Polly nodded. She sat down on the rocks and pulled the end of a 
blackberry vine across her knees. The ashes were dead in Furza’s out- 
door kitchen, and the rocks burned bare on the inside of the hollow, 
but lichens grew on the outer sides, and vines. The leaves beneath 
Polly’s fingers were splashed with midsummer red. 

Furza said nothing, but sat near. The worn corduroy and scarred 
boots, the knotted handkerchief and soft hat, were the same as when 
Polly sat there first. The elfin look of the girl was gone. Furza’s 
fury grew as she watched, and she was about to blurt out something 
of it when a horse crashed through the underbrush, and a woman 
rode straight down upon them. 

She was out of her saddle before Furza could do more than spring 
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up. The mountaineer kept her six feet of sturdy womanhood between 
the newcomer and Polly. 

“My good woman, I am worn-out. I have been riding since day- 
break, I do believe ”—a high, light laugh. “A glass of milk, if you 
have it. I have heard that the milk of the mountain cows is good. 
It ought to be strengthening, at least.” She tied her horse, with his 
head straight out, to the top of a tall bush, and walked around Furza 
imperturbably. At sight of the girl among the rocks she did not 
slacken a step. “ Your sister?” she called carelessly over her shoulder, 
measuring Furza and her probable age with cold eyes. 

“She is kin to me,” said Furza coldly. 

“She looks comfortable. I’ll wait beside her.” And Furza, 
masterful as she was, had to walk away and leave them. 

Axon, coming around the house and upon them at once, could 
not believe his eyes. He stood staring. There was a tension and 
whiteness of his face which delighted Miss Noland. Her vanity was 
boundless: she thought it was the unexpected sight of herself. She 
sprang up, clasped her hands upon her riding-crop. “Jackie!” she 
called dramatically. What were these mountain folk? Why should she 
use any reserve? Was it not for the chance of this very meeting that 
she had ridden road and path and track? 

“Miss Noland.” Axon lifted his hat. It was not till his next 
step took him close to her that he realized the unspeakable awkward- 
ness of the situation. Polly sat still as a frightened partridge might 
cower, or as a mountain woman might keep. Her little scarred boots 
were stretched out before her; the red-splashed leaves lay upon her 
faded skirt; her soft hat shaded her eyes. Even her finger-tips were 
motionless. He could think of no word by which he could attract 
her attention: he realized with a shock that he did not even know 
her name. 

Miss Noland’s eyes flashed from him to her—her breathless still- 
ness; his discomfiture. Axon had climbed first the peak, seen his 
game, and stalked it. He had flushed more than he expected. 

“T’m so hungry! I’ve begged for a glass of milk, but, Jackie, 
that man of yours will find me something to eat, won’t he? Such 
state as you live in—bachelor’s quarters, too. I’ve not forgotten, sir; 
and Ill lunch with you again, I think. That’s the very thing. 
Just bring up my horse—I’ll start right away. There he is, down 
there.” 

Axon’s miserable eyes looked down at Polly, at Miss Noland. He 
moved stiffly. 

“Flirting with a mountain girl, indeed!” Miss Noland tapped 
her foot upon the rock; her heart beat suffocatingly. “The dear 
fellow,” she said softly, as if to herself, “hell be glad, I know. It’s 
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lonesome enough for him. It’s a wonder he does n’t get into mischief. 
There’s a Mrs. Axon, you know, in Europe. I rather think he wishes 
she would stay there.” 

She gathered up her habit and looked around. Something in Polly’s 
calm look of scorn and her own furious jealousy impelled her. “I 
came very near being Mrs. Axon myself,” she said with her high, light 
laugh, and tripped away to her horse. 

Furza, slipping on the rocky path from the stream, where she 
kept her milk cool, broke her first jar. She set her lips, turned 
back, and got another. She fumbled about in the back room of her 
cabin, shining a glass, setting out a plate, finding some biscuit, and 
opening a crock of honey. The “pizen mean” woman had asked her 
hospitality, and Furza came out at last with her best. 

She gasped. The glass slid down in the plate. Not a soul was 
in sight. Polly was free to come and go as she pleased and to be 
unguestioned. The Lord knows, with that woman around, Furza 
would have liked to run away, herself. But where was the woman? 
Far up the ravine she saw a skirt; and then a horse’s head; and then 
a horse and a woman-rider. Axon walked beside them. 


“ Jackie,” Miss Noland was saying—and Miss Noland was anxious 
now; the look of her pale blue eyes was steady and her voice was 
earnest—“I wanted to see you. I did not like to come again. Put 
your telephone in order—why don’t you? It’s heathenish, living as 
you do; it’s dangerous.” 

“The man comes to-morrow,” Axon interrupted shortly. He did 
not add that he had reason to think that the women of the house 
might soon return. Miss Walton had hinted of it in her last letter, 
and since then it had been long since he had heard. He — a 
feeling that he must get the house in readiness. 

“Thank the Lord!” cried Miss Noland, with unexpected ion 
ness. “And if ever anything should happen, Jackie, if ever you 
should . . . be in trouble . . . want anybody——” 

“Margaret!” His astonishment was evident. “As if I should!” 
he turned it off. 

“T don’t know.” The horse pulled up the steep slowly; Avon kept 
step. An unaccustomed hesitancy showed in Miss Noland’s face. 
“John Cutting is here, at the Colonel’s. I didn’t suppose you knew; 
it would n’t matter, only you know he is jealous, Jackie. He never 
would believe And the other day he was out hunting—started on 
a long trip, two or three days—and he camped with some mountaineers 
—‘sang-hunting’ they told him they were. And—he thinks it a 
great joke—he told it as soon as he got home. Those men had been 
unlucky; they put it down to you—some silliness about your having 
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all the sang on the mountains up under those arbors. Whatever made 
you start them? And he egged them on—told them a let of foolish- 
ness. He thought it was fun. Jackie, I am afraid. There might 
be trouble ahead. Have your telephone fixed. If ever there is, call 
up the Colonel at once——” 

“Lord!” laughed Axon. “What good would that be, across these 
hills ? 

XIV. 


“TI must tell you,” he said, “I—am married.” The red came 
in bars across his face. “The place ”—with a nod of his head towards 
the blur of the plateau in the mist—“ was Morse’s home. It is his 
daughter’s; and she—is abroad. Has been there since—— She is a 
child, you know.” He passed his hand in a bewildered fashion across 
his eyes. He had been awake all night. He had had a cup of coffee 
at sunrise, and gone down into the hollow while the mist clouded 
all the paths; and so had found Polly. Later in the day—any other 
day—he would not have met her. The girl had been furious enough 
to vow he should never see her again. She had slipped out early to 
Furza’s cabin. The mist showed but a few yards ahead. They had 
stumbled upon each other, and Axon had kept still in the path—the 
yellow sassafras was dripping on either side of it—and barred her way 
and looked at her steadfastly. 

“You are out early this morning,” he said stupidly. 

Polly’s eyes shone at him for a moment. “ There are others abroad 
also,” she declared stiffly. 

He laughed shortly. “I was going to see you.” And then he 
blurted out the thing which had driven him up and down, from 
window to window, all night. He had seen the black trees, the faint 
stars above the peaks, the dawn across them. Margaret Noland’s two 
visits had been like precipitates. Each had dissolved his unconscious- 
ness and shown him the unexpected which lay beneath. He under- 
stood—now. He knew why even the ghost in the old house had looked 
like her, the girl beside him. The image was in his own mind and 
would be forever; he had impressed it even upon the unknewn; and 
it was characteristic of the changes his years of living in the old house 
had made in him that he had no melodramatic sentences: only a 
brief simplicity. 

“The old man was a godsend to me in more ways than one. I— 
married the child; he left her in my care.” 

“And you have cared—have taken care of her?” 

His look at her was startled: that was a new phase. “I have 
left her to do as she wished.” 

Polly walked so rapidly that his breath was short with the steep 
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climbing, but, word by word, he managed to say something of what 
he had that night told himself—and bitterly—she must know. He 
had fought it out with himself. He had even acknowledged he had 
had some dreamy thought that as the years of his probation ended 
there might come some final instructions, intrusted to some hand which 
would deliver it. The “old man” might show a way out. But what- 
ever Morse had thought of the deal when he played it, he had laid down 
his last card triumphantly—and finally—and, having made his game, 
died in grim peace. 

And if after the years of his guardianship—careless as they had 
been, Axon told himself now with scornful condemnation—if there 
had been some unexpected loop-hole of freedom, would he have accepted 
it? There had been a day when for love fulfilled he would have 
sacrificed everything. Now he saw differently. What he owed to 
Morse and what he owed to Morse’s helpless daughter stood first. 

Something of this Axon outlined briefly and brokenly. The girl 
in the mist beside him understood at last that hour in the dusky room 
from which her life dated. She saw the fairy bubble her own dreams 
had blown about her, and as the iridescence faded and the film romance 
had painted burst, it hurt unbelievably to see the world beyond. For 
she was gathering from his disjointed words not only the story of the 
old house and his marriage there, but the thought that he loved some 
other woman and not the child whose hand he had held in that dusky 
room. She knew who it was: it was that woman who had claimed 
him yesterday. 

Faster she climbed. Her face as white; her hair, wet with mist, 
curled close about her forehead. Furza’s cabin loomed before them 
unexpectedly. 

“You see,” he stammered, “she will soon be home. I cannot go 
to her, say to her—what I might to some other woman. It would 
be brutal, in her helplessness.” 

“Tell her,” flashed Polly, “what you have told me.” 

He looked at her, amazed. Hope dyed his face with color. “ You 
mean——” 

“She has a right to know.” 

He straightened from his eager bending. “I must do whatever 
is best for her,” he said wearily, “ whatever her happiness——” 

“Happiness? Her happiness? You have not thought of it once. 
°T is yourself, your duty. What do you know but that she, she, was 

tricked . . . as well as you; that she might long for 
her freedom also. Ask her, and see!” She sprang upon the sill, 
whirled through the room, a door, and slammed it after her before 
he could speak. 
When he strode across to it and called and even shook at it he 
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was unanswered. Furza came running in from the shelter where she 
had been at work. 

“ Miss—Miss——- I want to see her. She is in there.” 

“Ran away from you, did she? Hid herself in there?” Furza’s 
bulk seemed to inflate as she looked at him. “Go ’long home. I 
ain’t going to say a word to her.” Her fists clenched at her sides, but 
Axon was too bewildered to notice. “And you”—she stepped closer, 
her stolidity broken, her eyes blazing at him—*“ you leave her alone!” 


XV. 


“Miss Potty, Miss Walton is coming to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow?” Polly stopped short in her feverish walk. She 
had rung for Mason: the old man had his own errand and blurted 
it out at once. “To-morrow! ”—clasping her hands and letting them 
fall before her, and standing so still as to seem breathless. When she 
moved she did so so unexpectedly and spoke so rapidly that Mason 
jumped. He was “on edge” anyhow. “Little more o’ this,” he 
had told Anne mournfully, “and I’ll peg clean out. ’T ain’t in 
human nature to stand it.” 

“The late train? You yourself will go for her; you must. Make 
any excuse you please, but do it. Take Jim with you.” (Jim was 
younger, but he was almost as reliable as Mason.) “Tell her——” 

“Miss Polly, I can’t keep any more secrets. I’m an old man.” 
He spoke with dignity. “I’m—I’m all twisted and turned and 
fuddled up now. 1’m afraid to open my mouth, and I’m afraid to 
keep it shut.” 

“Tell her——” she took an uncertain step up and down—“ tell 
her anything you please,” she said dully. 

Mason gasped. That was worse. He had been trying so hard to 
keep to implicit instructions that he felt he might fall without a 
prop. “And, Mason ”—with such fierce energy that Mason’s knees 
shook—“ take two horses down below the mill. Put side-saddles on 
them. Take them at once.” 

“Two horses? Side-saddles? Mr. Axon——” 

“Will never know it. He cares not a thing for anything here.” 

“Don’t you believe it, Miss Polly! This old place—it’s got its 
hold on him. I’ve seen it growing.” 

“Oh, no, Mason, not this; nor anything here. But that does n’t 
matter ”—flinging up her head proudly. “Do as I tell you.” 

“Miss Polly,” as if he were just beginning to understand, “ you 
are going off. You-———” 

“I’m going off ”’—she beat the table with her open palm, em- 
phasizing every word—“ for one night and day, and I’’ll be back to meet 
Miss Walton. Furza—you know her—goes with me.” 
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“Where, Miss Polly, where?” 

“T will not tell you. Mason ”—in contrition at the stricken look 
of the old man’s face. “Do this, just this, as I tell you. *T is the 
last, the very last, I promise.” 

“Tf it is n’t, you ’ll have to get somebody else to keep on the jump,” 
said Mason plaintively. “Your father—I saw him throw his old 
chessmen away. I’m like them—clean worn-out.” 

But the horses were there, beyond the mill. It was Mason who 
went for Miss Walton; Jim was beside him. 

The clouds which the heavy mists had forerun were black over 
the mountains that day. They trailed across the peaks, filled the 
valleys, and hid the ranges, and the wind moaned up and down the 
ways. Polly shivered as she came down the trail to the road that led 
to The Mills and reined in her horse. She leaned from her saddle: 
one line of carriage wheels lay clear in the sand, and the hoof-prints 
were towards the crossing. 

“We are in time,” she said to Furza, and drew back into the 
mountain-track along which they had come. 

It had been warmer when they set out; her thin habit hung dank 
from the clouds which drifted about them and enveloped them and 
went slowly and sullenly away with yet no rain, only the wet air and 
dripping leaves and the trickling of condensed moisture along the 
rocks. The horses hung their heads, panting heavily. It had been 
a long and rough ride that day. Besides their breathing and the 
creaking of the saddles and the intermittent fierceness of the wind, 
there was no sound. 

Furza turned her head with the alertness of the mountain woman 
when she heard a crackling in the woods. She sat as still as a mountain 
boulder, her gaze searching the steep hills. Aman . . . skulking 
high up . . . a gun tucked under his arm. He was not hunting. 
Her lids drooped heavily over her eyes as she made him out—Jim 
Skinner. He had been sang-hunting with Sam. Had Sam got home? 
Had the men come back? What was doing there, up in the moun- 
tains? Slowly she turned again, her slow gaze sweeping the misty 
peaks. Now the clouds swept them, now they left the hills bare. 
Some one far off—she could not make out at first. Yes, it was 
Dave Skinner, going the same way, gun tucked under his arm, the 
same skulking step. Something was wrong; something was going on 
over in the hollow. The pommel creaked under her grip, yet she 
sat silent. The minutes beat themselves out as heavily to her, as 
audibly and as dully, as the water dripped sullenly from rock to 
rock. She leaned to speak, but the white tenseness of Polly’s face 
stopped her. The girl had stood quite enough; Furza would see her 
through. 
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But she straightened as eagerly as did her horse when she heard 
the steady beat of hoofs up The Mills’ road; she was more relieved 
than Polly when, peering through the branches, they made out The 
Mills’ carriage; and before the vehicle was abreast of them Furza 
had said, “I am going to push on now, straight home,” and was off 
before Miss Walton could wrench open the carriage door. 

Polly sprang from her horse. “Take him, Jim,” she commanded. 
“Ride close behind.” 

Mason had taken the closed carriage for fear of rain, and up on 
the seat he looked far away. She and Miss Walton were practically 
alone. “ Polly,” Miss Walton was saying incoherently, “ Polly, what 
is it?” 

“What has Mason told you?” 

“Nothing definite, nothing that I can make out—about you. Oh, 
if I had only not let you come; if I had only left everything to come 
with you!” 

“Your aunt, Jean?” 

“ Better.” 

“Mason wrote for you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“He told me he would,” said Polly ruefully. 

“Polly, what has happened?” 

“Nothing. . . . Only, I see. When I saw, really saw, at 
first——- No”—she pushed Miss Walton’s arm away and stilled her 
quivering lips with her own hand upon them—“ it was a good thing 
you were not here, Jean. Things . . . might not have happened. 
I might not know.” 

“Know what? What are you doing, Polly? What have you been 
doing?” 

Polly looked at her. Miss Walton’s heart thumped: it was the 
measuring look she had seen in the eyes of Polly’s father. The girl 
smiled oddly and put her hand into the big pocket of her riding-habit. 
“This.” She laid a formidable envelope on Miss Walton’s lap. It 
was unsealed. In it was a paper, printed, written, marked with red 
wax wafers. 

“Tt gives him his freedom,” she said coldly. 

Miss Walton turned it in her hands. Her helplessness was pitiable. 
“Divorce?” she breathed. 

“Freedom, Jean; happiness.” 

“Yours?” 

“ His.” 

“T don’t believe it. I don’t believe he wants it. It’s you; I’ve 
seen it in you. Nobody knows what you will dare——” 

“Hush, Jean. No; he loves another woman. He told me so. 
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She—did, too. He did n’t know it was I—Polly Morse,” she enunciated 
bravely. “Oh, I met him; I saw him; he didn’t know me. And I 
thought——-” Her blush was exquisite. “We ’ve been two geese, Jean, 
both of us. It’s time we behaved like people now.” 

“And you begin with this—this foolishness? ” 

“It’s not foolishness.” She tried to shake her head gaily, but 
leaned back to say wearily: “You will understand better after a 
while.” 

Miss Walton touched the thing in her lap with a finger-tip, as 
if it scorched her. Will and daring and money had accomplished 
what slow months of work might not have done. Polly had ridden 
straight across the mountains to that lawyer her father had often em- 
ployed. She had coaxed, bullied, bought, his obedience. The papers 
were made out. His signature, hers: the deed would be almost done. 

“You have not signed?” asked Miss Walton weakly. 

Polly roused to a burst of fierceness. “No! He shall do it first. 
And, Jean, you will see him this evening; you will give it to him.” 

“T will not.” 

“You . . . shall,” said Polly slowly, her lids drooping over 
her eyes. 

Both sat silent. The rain was beginning to come drop by drop, as 
if a giant’s hands wrung at the clouds. They could hear Jim riding 
close behind. “I must get out here,” the girl said. “Tell him, if 
he looks for me, too, that I stopped off a day or two to see a friend. 
He may be surprised to think I nove one”—the tone was bitter. 
“He will not mind my not coming.” 

Miss Walton was so shocked, she had not a word to say. She 
watched Polly jump out; watched her spring into her saddle. A 
slow idea was forming in her mind. “ Polly, when—when did you 
go away?” 

“ Yesterday.” 

“You don’t know . . . what has happened?” 

Polly looked from her to Mason. Mason was white and shrivelled 
and shrunken into his overcoat. Jim, she saw, was grim and sober. 
“What is it?” she demanded breathlessly. 

“Mr. Axon, Miss——” Mason began. 

“That sang-arbor—somebody set it afire,” Miss Walton put in. 

“And he saw it right away, and ran out,” Mason added. “A 
man was creeping off, and Mr. Axon—fired.” 

“He did n’t—did n’t——” 

“TI don’t know; nobody knows. There was blood . . . on 
the sang leaves. Somebody set the place afire; somebody ’s hurt.” 

“Who was it? You know. Who was it?” 

“ Bill Skinner.” 
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XVI. 

Ir was not till Polly was out of sight that Miss Walton realized 
that that hateful paper still lay upon her lap. She stuck it into her 
bag as if the touch of it polluted her. 

Axon was away when they drove up. Mason was so befuddled 
between what he could tell and what he could not that he had not 
spoken to Axon of Miss Walton’s expected arrival. When Miss Walton 
said rather impatiently, “ You will tell Mr. Axon I am here the minute 
he returns,” Mason’s sigh of satisfaction was audible. 

“ And let me know,” she added, “the moment he comes into the 
house.” 

Miss Walton went slowly around to her old quarters. Anne stood 
there, cheerful that she could at last open the doors, put up the 
narrow windows, and draw back the curtains. The smell of box, 
strong and heavy from the wet, was in the room, and a little fire 
crackled on the hearth. “It do be so damp,” said Anne, “and ’t is 
nearly dark. Shall I light the candles?” 

Miss Walton sat still when Anne went reluctantly away. The 
dreams which crumbled before her, like the ashes upon the hearth, 
she did not tell over. At last she felt helpless: her very attitude 
confessed it; and as she knew the house held mysteries she was not 
surprised when Polly herself walked into the room. 

Polly was as matter-of-fact as if they had never parted. “ Button 
my dress for me, will you, Jean?” and she walked over and stood 
before her. It was a white slip of dress, fitting her figure loosely, 
with a touch of lace here and here a ribbon; simply made, and one 
of Louis’s gowns. 

“Whet are you putting this on for, Polly?” Miss Walton’s tone 
showed her nervous irritation. 

“T don’t know.” She stood a moment by the hearth, then moved 
absent-mindedly about the room. She dropped the thick curtains 
before the windows and lighted the candles. In the same silent thought- 
fulness she played with her food when Annie brought in their dinner. 
When the table was cleared she leaned her arms upon it and looked 
at Jean under the shaded candles. 

“Now, Jean,” she said briefly. 

“Now?” Miss Walton tried to lift her brows questioningly and 
carelessly. 

“You will take him—that?” 

“T shall not. I told you I should not.” 

“He knows you are home. He didn’t come in till the hour for 
dinner; Mason told him then. If you don’t go, he will come here, 
and he’s not coming here; he shall not.” 
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Miss Walton stood up with pretended leisureliness. She smoothed 
out her skirt critically. It was a black skirt and filmy, and Miss 
Walton’s hair was not rolled so tightly upon her head as it used to 
be. Her eyes were anxious. “I am going over to see him, yes.” 

“ And to take that?” 

“ Polly, I can’t.” 

“ Jean, ’t was you; you helped me build this house of—of illusions 
about us. You know what we both thought; and now—you must 
help me now. You will, Jean? I—I can’t stand the waiting.” 

Miss Walton moaned. “ What shall I tell him? What shall I 
say? How can I do it?” 

Polly stood up; her hands clutched the back of her chair. “ Tell 
him that my father did it for the best; that I thank him—Mr. Axon— 
for his—his part in it; but tell him that I—am a woman. I—ask 
to be released.” 

Something in the droop of her head, the tone of her voice, tore 
at Miss Walton’s heart. “Polly, Polly, oh, what have I done? 
Wait——” 

“No; now, now.” 

“ Think———” 

“T have thought . . . enough.” 

“Tt might be——” 

“Jean, he will marry her, and go away. He will be glad to. 
We will begin . . . our life here. I shall not . . . be 
wretched. Too much has been given me; I shall find too much to 
do. You too.” Her smile hurt Miss Walton more than tears could 
have done. “You remember the things you used to talk of that we 
could do some time, when we had come home? They shall all be 
done; and . . . Jean, you are going?” 

“Te .. + 

Miss Walton had gone into the next room and was fumbling with 
the hated paper when Mason rushed into the room. 

“The windows, the doors—help me shut them! Lock them tight. 
Get back into the other room.” 

“What on earth is the matter? What is it?” Miss Walton was 
glad to find some one with whom she could be angry. 

“Don’t you hear, don’t you know? The people from the hollow. 
Lord! I knew they ’d break out some day.” Polly had caught hold 
of him; her clear gaze restored a little of his coherency. “Mr. Axon 
walked down to the stable—one of the horses is sick. He saw them 
stealing up together in the woods, back there. Two.of them came 
close up—he could hear them talk. They are going to raid the house.” 

“Why don’t you get out of it, every one of you?” Miss Walton 
was fierce. 
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“Mr. Axon—he’s shut the doors, and sent me to see to you. He’s 
got Jim upstairs; and he’s looking out his pistols; and he’s 
whistling.” 

“They hate him.” Polly stamped her foot. “It’s that sang, and 
the man he shot, and—Jean, we’ll not sit here!” 

“Tt’s the safest place.” 

“It’s safe enough. Well not stay here.” 

Again was Miss Walton helpless. “ What shall we do?” 

“Help. There’s the *phone—wait.” She ran across to it. Two 
branches had been run from the wire which came into the house. One 
rang in the new building, and one in the old. Whoever was at the 
other end was frantic. A woman called; she did not notice that a 
woman’s voice answered. 

“ Jackie,” she sobbed, “I thought I’d never get you. The Colonel 
has come. He says—Jackie—those men, the mountain men—they are 
going to attack——- Oh, can you hear? Can you hear? Keep them 
off. He is coming—every man here. He is furious. He says it was 
Cutting’s fool talk, and the man——” Polly could catch the “O—h!” 
and the sharp tearing sound across the wire. The ’phone was dead. 
As she turned, the lights snapped out. The sharp sound of a gun being 
fired rolled and echoed under the trees. Men rushed up the steps. 

Candles were lighted in the old house, and Polly, white and help- 
less, stood for a second looking about her. Then a smile curved her 
mouth. “Jean, Mason, get Anne, every one else—get into the back 
room. You know you are safe there; you are safe anywhere, Jean, 
and everybody with you, once they have seen you.” She had picked 
up a candle; she called the last words over her shoulder. 

“Where are you going? Come back this minute, Polly!” 

“Hush! Do as I tell you, Jean. See that he does it.” She was 
gone down the narrow passage, up the old stair; her candle flickered 
in the old hall. The men were beating at the door; she could hear 
the wood giving. Axon rushed out into the hall. 

He saw the shine of light. A ghost-like figure blurred at the 
end of the old hall. It beckoned; he followed. Faster, faster, breath- 
less along the maze of old ways—she was still ahead of him. White- 
_ washed walls; one swinging open; the black step of a steep and 
narrow stair. The wall grated to behind him. The draft it set 
going, and the counter-currents of the underground ways, flickered 
at the candle, snuffed it out. The soft exclamation of dismay told 
him the vision he had followed was human. 

He stormed at it. He must go back—that was his first thought, 
his only one, then. He could not leave the people behind there— 
they were unprotected. That they were safe, she assured so earnestly 
that he must believe her. Who was she? How had she access to 
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the old house? Why had she allured him? A soft hand came gently 
across his lips; her other stole into his own, impelled him forward. 

Her blessed sense of touch stood her as guide. Over the clods, a 
fallen timber, her fingers upon the beams, the bricks, the earth, one 
hand locked firmly in his, she hurried on. Outside Furza would help; 
he would be safe without any help. He might leave the dell, the 
mountains, that night; there was nothing to keep him. That Axon’s 
hold of her hand was masterful; that he caught her and put her 
upon her feet more than once; that when he spoke it was steadily, 
she did not notice. She was saving him: that was all she could 
think of. 

She smelled the fresher air. She pulled herself up the great 
boulders, he following and guarding her. She swung herself down. 
They stood side by side. The dell was black under the low clouds, 
and the willow thicket looked impenetrable. 

She pulled at her hand, wi ich was locked in his. “No, no; I 
must know—— I love you, I love you! I tell you now at last—I 
must know who you are.” 

“Me?” breathed Polly. “Love me?” Her blood pounded so she 
could hear nothing else—the rush from the willow thicket, the uproar 
of calls and shouts. A dozen men ringed them about. One lighted 
a torch and ran up with it. | 

“Smoked you out?” he drawled. “ Did n’t think we knew anything 
about this place, did you? Man and boy, we’ve known it as long as 
anybody; could have gotten in on you any time we liked if we ’a’ 
known the other end of it. We don’t steal up on folks and shoot ’em 
down like you did Bill Skinner.” 

“And you don’t go firin’ ’round people’s houses in the night. 
*T ain’t no mountain trick—settin’ fire to places. Bill got what he 
deserved.” It was a woman’s voice, shrill and high. Furza seized the 
torch from Sam’s hand, and held it far above her head. 

The light flared down on Axon, on Polly. Axon’s eyes were abso- 
lutely fearless. His arm about Polly held her like a vise; her head 
drooped against his shoulder, and even in that moment Furza could 
see the happy shining of her eyes. She nodded her head with satis- 
faction. “I thought so; I thought *t would come right, nobody 
interferin’.” She whirled upon the men. 

“Don’t you touch him!” she cried with the voice of authority. 
“Don’t you touch him; her neither. That’s my sister’s child, Polly; 
and that’s her man.” 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By Foseph M. Rogers 


Author of ‘* Educating Our Boys,’’ etc. 


There is something wrong with the public schools. More than that, 
there is something fundamentally wrong with our theories of education. 
We teach, but we do not educate. We spend a good deal of money and 
energy to little purpose. It is not necessary to prove these statements. 
They are admitted by educators, from university presidents to primary 
teachers; by school administrators, from state and federal officials 
down to those in the smallest country districts; by parents the country 
over; while children themselves are, of course, dissatisfied. This series 
of articles is designed to eramine—untechnically—the defects of exist- 
ing systems, offer some constructive criticism, and make suggestions 
looking toward improvement. It is hoped through them to arouse 
among both parents and teachers a deeper interest in the needs of our 
public schools, to the end that there may be less complaining and more 
intelligent effort to amend conditions. 


FIRST PAPER—SOME NOTABLE DEFICIENCIES 


UNDAMENTALLY, the trouble with our system of public edu- 
f cation is that children learn a little about a great many things, 
without gaining much really definite knowledge of anything 
which is likely to stand them in good stead in later life; and, what is 
equally bad, they do not acquire methods of accurate thinking. This 
criticism applies to education in every branch, and has been true from 
the beginning because our theories have been wrong. But just now 
it is peculiarly true that our public school system has defects which are 
so palpable, and for which remedies are so easily found, that we should 
no longer permit things to remain as they are. 

Our public school system is decidedly behind those of several of the 
enlightened nations of Europe, notably Germany and Scandinavia, 
and we ought to realize it. This is a blow to our national pride, but 
unless we frankly admit our faults, there is little prospect either of 
repentance or of bringing forth works meet for repentance. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed upon the American people that 
the so-called “three R’s” are not grounded in the youthful minds of 
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this generation as they should be. Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic 
are the tools of the human mind. Without them, almost nothing of an 
intellectual sort can be accomplished. We ought to put the very best 
tools in the hands of our children, and they should be kept in the best 
possible condition. Professor Barrett Wendell, of Harvard University, 
recently told in a lecture how one of his brightest students did not 
know the letters of the alphabet in their order, and in consequence was 
much hampered in the use of a dictionary. When it comes to writing, 
we have retrograded. At various times much stress has been laid on 
various systems of penmanship which have been in turn adopted and 
discarded, with the result that few children write so well as they should, 
or so well as did their forebears at the same age. As to composition, 
most children are befogged at the simplest test. 


Forty years ago oral spelling was one of the principal features of 
school work. It was an intellectual discipline of the highest order, 
and had many more virtues than that of teaching to spell correctly. Is 
there a gray-haired man or woman who reads this and who does not 
remember the intellectual, moral, and spiritual uplift that came from 
“spelling down” twice a day? To fail in public was a grievous mis- 
fortune, and there was no greater mental and moral stimulus afforded 
than this exercise. But nowadays children write their spelling almost 
exclusively, and get their marked papers back long after they have 
forgotten them. Written spelling has its advantages, but it is by no 
means a proper substitute for the older fashion. Also, we used to 
study etymology, so that with a knowledge of roots, suffixes, and prefixes 
the dictionary was less needed than now—when it isn’t used at all. 
Why was this useful study abandoned ? 

Recently I was shown some papers of high-school boys of the Fresh- 
man year. They were discreditable. The writing was atrocious and 
the spelling was even worse. The pupils seemed to have had a fair 
idea of the subjects in which they were examined, but they presented 
them in a fashion that was execrable. Yet these boys had been trained 
in the new methods of writing and spelling. I am very sure that at 
the same age, if I had handed in such a paper, I should have received 
a good “ licking ” at school and another when I got home, and I should 
have deserved them both. Yet these were picked boys, who had been 
put through the best methods which are offered to-day. I took one of 
these boys in hand and gave him a spelling lesson privately. There 
was an appreciable wait after every word propounded to him, often a 
request for repetition, and then a faltering answer, which was often 
wrong. That mind had not been trained to act quickly. 
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For geography, when I went to school, we used to sing every day 
that droning old song: 


State of Maine, State of Maine; 
Capital, Augusta, etc. 


I have never forgotten the capital of a State existing at that time. 
Why? Because there was some assistance given the memory, and some 
inspiration given to learn. 

But in no particular is the deterioration so marked as in arith- 
metic. A generation ago we learned the multiplication table up to the 
fifteens, and often had to repeat it backwards. There was a five-minute 
drill in this every day, when the slightest hesitation in answering was 
considered a failure. 


Pardon a personal experience. A few years ago I found a couple 
of girls of sixteen floundering along in higher arithmetic. Such utter 
mathematical vacuity I have never had the misfortune to meet, although 
the girls were more than normally bright. Figures to them were some 
cabalistic marks by which some impossible results were to be obtained 
by a process of mental jugglery. I had these girls excused from this 
class for three weeks, and started in with the first page of the arith- 
metic to teach them something. I made them learn everything to the 
least detail until the work became almost axiomatic; had them perform 
every possible process “in their heads,” and in three weeks they knew 
as much about arithmetic as I, and they admitted that an entirely new 
world had opened to them. Thereafter they led all their classes, even 
through college, in higher mathematics. Yet I can lay claim to no 
more than merely training them to think definitely and to apply a 
little logic to figures. Much to my surprise and disgust, in visiting 
schools these days I find almost no attention paid to mental arithmetic. 
If it is necessary to abandon one branch, I should almost be willing 
to do without the written method. 

The best teacher I ever knew used to wake up his scholars once or 
twice a day by taking the case of a hypothetical squirrel, which started 
from the ground, hopped up so many feet, down so many feet, and so 
on for a minute, and then demanding the answer as to where the 
squirrel stood—which was often many feet underground. At first the 
teacher had to go slowly, but eventually the youngest minds could 
follow that squirrel a great deal faster than he could actually have 
jumped. Those children learned to think quickly and accurately. 
They would have made good accountants, which, judging from the 
complaints of business men, the present-day boys do not. It seems 
impossible, they say, to get a boy from the grammar school or even the 
Vou. LXXXV.—5 
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high school who can easily and with accuracy make the extensions in 
an ordinary bill of lading. One large firm in this country has given 
up employing young men as bill clerks and is hiring superannuated 
bookkeepers and accountants. This is not a pleasing situation. It 
may be that we are no worse off than formerly, but there is much 
evidence that we are. We have fallen back supinely on our system 
as if it were automatic, and we have imagined that because our laws 
give every child (often by compulsion) a common school education, 
it is in some mysterious manner accomplished by mere fiat. 

One of the officials of the West Point Military Academy made a 
remarkable report not long ago concerning an examination of candidates 
for admission. Formerly only grammar school subjects were included 
in the examinations for intending cadets, but later it was provided by 
law for a slightly higher test. Geometry and algebra were added to 
the other topics, the idea being to elevate the requirements for admis- 
sion to about the close of the first year in a good high school. The 
following data are enough to make the patriotic citizen blush. 

Of 351 young men who applied for admission, only 314 remained 
to take the mental examination, the rest being excluded by the physical 
test. Will it be believed that 223 of the candidates failed in one or 
both examinations? Of the 314 who took the mental examination, 265, 
or eighty-four per cent., failed in one or more subjects. Of these, 154 
failed in algebra and 237 in geometry, while 129 failed in grammar. 
Yet the questions were far from difficult, such as almost any boy who 
has been a year in a good high school should be able to answer without 
difficulty. 


It is possible to get some light on this subject through the data 
given by the candidates. 

Of the 314 young men examined mentally, 295 had been educated 
in the public schools, with an average attendance of nine years and 
eleven months. This is almost exactly the time allowed for a normal 
boy to pass through the grades of the grammar school and one-half of 
the four-year course at a high school. But these boys had had still 
further advantages, for they had averaged three years and three months 
in high schools, or not quite enough for graduation in the better class 
of such institutions. This, however, is not the worst. There were 
189 who had studied the classics, and 135 who had been in college a 
year or more. Of the 135 there were 82 who failed to enter West Point. 

A detailed analysis would probably result in an even more deplorable 
showing. It is not true that this was an unusually poor collection of 
young men. Many of them had passed competitive examinations in 
their home districts, and none were sent up who were not supposed to 
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be of more than ordinary ability. All of them had been given nine 
months’ notice of examination, with instructions to prepare in the 
following subjects: Algebra, through quadratics; Geometry, high 
school; English Grammar; English Literature and Composition, very 
elementary ; United States History, high school; General History, high 
school ; Geography, descriptive, of the common school. A general idea 
of the questions likely to be asked could be easily secured from published 
samples of former years. And yet the failures were in the vast 
majority. This is one of the strongest indictments ever made against 
our common schools, and it is, unfortunately, unanswerable. 

The West Point incident is given in order to make the reader under- 
stand that the subject under discussion is not an academic one, but a 
matter of vast practical importance. In a recent examination in a 
private academy of high standing, where boys are prepared for college, 
twenty-three out of a class of twenty-five failed to pass their examina- 
tions at the end of the year. Is it to be supposed that conditions in 
the public schools are any better? 


Let us consider some of the factors in our present system which are 
making against the best development of our girls and boys. In part 
they may be enumerated as follows: 


Compulsory education. 
asses too large. 
Improper curricula. 
Poor condition of school buildings. 
peo widely diversified courses of study. 
ck of proper discipline. 
Munefficient teachers, 
Poor systems of administration. 
k of practical manual training. 
Andifference of parents. 
Lack of money. 
General lack of interest in the subject by the public in its organized 


capacity. 


This is a long list, but it is by no means inclusive. Al] these and 
other ‘faults must be mended if we are to give our children the best 
that is possible. 

Many persons will be surprised to learn that compulsory education 
is a drawback at the present time. This is by no means an argument 
against compulsory education, but it is a fact that as the schools are 
now administered the comparatively recent innovation has been a hard- 
ship to many of the brighter minds among the pupils, no matter how 
much good we may be doing to derelicts. We compel children to go 
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to school, without making proper provision for them. Formerly fewer 
children than now passed beyond the fourth grade. At ten or twelve 
they left school to work or to loiter. In the more enlightened States 
children are compelled to attend school until they are sixteen, unless 
under exceptional circumstances. This means that the upper grades in 
the grammar schools are filled, whereas they used to have only about 
half the present number of pupils, except in the largest cities. It 
was then a case of the survival of the fittest. As the derelicts dropped 
out, the teachers had a smaller number of pupils to instruct, and usually 
the very brightest remained. The teachers were enabled to give more 
individual attention to the scholars, and thus the eighth-grade pupil left 
school much better equipped than now when perforce the teacher must 
give most of her attention to the backward children, a duty which is 
only slightly lessened by the special schools for them in some cities. 

In most cities forty pupils to a division is the normal number. In 
many the actual number is much higher. Suppose an advertisement 
something like this were inserted in a newspaper: 


WANTED.—Governess in private family to attend to the mental, 
moral, and spiritual wants of children, to take the responsibility for 
their bringing up. Must be well educated, refined, good-tempered; 
should dress well and be willing to obey one thousand rules of the 
home. Only fifty children in family. Salary, ten dollars a week, 
without board. Twelve weeks’ holiday, with no salary. 


How many answers would be received, and what would such an 
advertiser expect? Yet this, with a variation in salary, is exactly what 
is demanded of the teachers in our public schools. The wonder is that 
so many apply for the position. From a financial point of view, house 
service is much more profitable. One is reminded of the woman who 
wrote Madame de Stael asking her to find a tutor for her children, 
giving a list of the virtues she expected. The grand lady replied that 
she understood the situation exactly, and when she found such a man 
she would marry him. No wonder our female school teachers are so 
anxious to marry, or that there is a never failing stream of young 
men anxious to have such paragons for wives. 


It may be set down as one of the things to be accomplished in the 
future that no teacher shall be called upon to instruct more than twenty- 
five pupils. Twenty would be much better. 

One of the serious objections brought against present methods is 
that children are slightingly taught too many things. The desire of 
educators to give the little minds as large a horizon as possible is 
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theoretically good. In some instances it has been successfully accom- 
plished, which perhaps is the reason for its almost universal applica- 
tion. Under existing conditions, the system has broken down of its 
own weight. The child is hurried from subject to subject, and is 
given brief periods either for study or recitation, while the teacher 
has little time for explanation. Any school, in the last analysis, is 
what the teacher makes it. Aside from motherhood, there is no higher 
calling than that of teaching; but it is a rare woman (and unfor- 
tunately, most teachers are women) who has all the qualities requisite 
for the task. 

Before going further, I propose to say something about the material 
side of education. It is quite true that Mark Hopkins on a log was 
sufficient to make a college, as it is true that a fine teacher in a rude 
cabin can make a school ; but it seems to me that one of the fundamental 
troubles with our educational system is that so many children hate to 
go to school. The fact is undoubted. Why? 

Simply because they are not interested in their work, or, I might 
say, were not inspired to take an interest. 


Of course, being naturally something of a barbarian, the child is 
restless of any restraint. It is hard from him to do things with regu- 
larity and precision, difficult to persist in a given task when there are 
so many considerations of a diverting character. I do not think this 
would be so much the case under proper conditions. I assert, and wish 
to impress upon the reader, that the average school-house is not much 
more cheerful than a jail. The dingy walls, dirty and sometimes 
broken desks, and generally unpleasant conditions in the average 
school-room are enough to discourage the brightest mind. Is there 
any reason, aside from the lack of money, why the school-room should 
not be one of the pleasantest places in the city? None; and there is 
no valid reason why we should not go to work at once to make it so. 
It cannot be denied that some notably fine public school buildings have 
recently been erected in New York and other cities, but the percentage 
of such structures is very small, and the best of them leave something 
to be desired. If some rich man would build a model public school 
in one of our large cities, especially in what are called the slum dis- 
tricts; if he would furnish and ornament it with the things of beauty 
which are consistent with good sanitation, he would make a little 
heaven for the children, and he would find that his reward would be 
ample. 

Imagine a room with walls artistically tinted, with beautiful and 
instructive pictures on the walls, flowers and plants properly disposed, 
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aquaria in the corners, practical playthings and working things to 
be used at recess to teach the elements of science, and teachers inspired 
to bring all these things intelligently before the youthful minds—can 
any one suppose that a child would go “ creeping like snail unwillingly 
to school”? Certainly not. We spend money on our homes and 
delight in any addition to their beauty or comfort, while we send the 
children to school-rooms which we should consider uninhabitable for 
us older ones under any considerations. This is all the worse because 
as a rule we lazy parents expect the teachers to take all the responsi- 
bilities of the mental and moral uplift of our children. We are at 
fault more than any other factor in the whole situation. 

It may be said in passing that a serious mistake has been made by 
the American people in erecting buildings solely for school purposes, 
especially in the cities. As these buildings are erected out of the public 
funds, there is no reason why they should not be used for every possible 
educational purpose (using the term in its widest sense and applying 
it to old as well as young) which is consistent with the normal purpose 
for which the buildings were erected. If the school-house were looked 
upon as essentially a club-house for every community, to be kept open 
evenings under proper restrictions, where men and women, young and 
old, might meet for physical, social, and educational advancement, 
the long inveighed-against saloon would lose a very considerable portion 
of its patronage. People need something to relieve the monotonous 
drudgery of their lives, and the prosperity of the saloon is unfor- 
tunately an example of the survival of the fittest, low as that standard 
may be. 


The attitude of hostility to the school on the part of so large a 
portion of the population is simply because it does not supply all of 
the needs of the community, especially of the children. The wonderful 
growth and popularity of the kindergarten in this country is based on 
fundamental considerations. It makes what is real education in its 
highest sense a joy to children and parents alike. The little minds 
are interested, and the little hands learn to do things with an expert- 
ness which is amazing to the gray-heads who never knew such a thing 
in their own experience. There is no valid reason why the whole course 
of education should not maintain the same interest that is found in the 
kindergarten. Manual training has made a feeble beginning in the 
schools of the larger cities, and its popularity is a sufficient endorse- 
ment of its value, but even here only the smallest possible amount of 
time is devoted to it, while boys and girls still flounder along in books, 
and are made to perform tasks of whose value they have no notion and 
which often possess none. The boy is not different from the man. 
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When you find a man working with an attitude of defiance toward his 
task, a constant desire to do as little as possible and then escape, you 
have a man who is not likely to succeed. It is the same with the 
boy and girl. The attitude toward any task is of the first importance. 
It is true that all of us are compelled to perform disagreeable tasks in 
this world, and the discipline is good for us, but when we understand 
that it is good for us we find the drudgery less. 

The vital fact remains that the average child does not complete the 
grammar-school grades, while those who do complete them are gen- 
erally content with this much education—so-called. The number of 
those in all of the higher schools is not more than five per cent. of 
those in the primary and grammar grades. This is not wholly due to 
lack of means on the part of the parents. There is a lack of interest 
on the part of the pupil which all the compulsory statutes have not 
been able to overcome. Without knowing why, the average parent is 
right in saying that mere book-learning is not the only essential in 
life. The parent who wants his boy to get into business quickly is 
not wholly moved by a desire to make him self-supporting. He thinks 
his boy can get more real education that will benefit him in commercial 
life than in the schools. He thinks it is lost time for him to be learn- 
ing in books when he might be learning in life. The view is not wholly 
sound, but it has its sensible side because of the imperfect administra- 
tion of our schools and the poor curriculum employed. 

It ought to be understood that education never originates. It can 
develop almost anything, but in large degree we are what we are born. 
Just what human personality is, no scientist has been able to fathom. 
We know that it is affected by heredity, by environment, by education, 
and by other factors, but the individuality itself is born and it cannot 
be remade, although it can be largely affected by the factors named. 


Every good parent wants to see his children grow up with a good 
character, definiteness of purpose, and capability of achievement. It 
makes no difference in what stratum of life you find the parent, those 
are his ambitions for his children. The parent is to a large extent 
responsible for the development of his children; but the state is to a 
large extent responsible also. Both are bound to use their powers in 
the right direction and to exercise them constantly and intelligently. 
For a state or an individual to fail in these respects is as reprehensible 
as to wage an unholy war or to commit crime. We are so careless of 
our responsibilities that we need waking up. 

To educate a child is not merely to send him to school so many 
hours five days a week during nine months of the year. To educate a 
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child is not to pump into him in one way or another a certain predeter- 
mined amount of fact. To educate a child is to give to him certain 
tools with which to work, to instil into him a few fundamental con- 
siderations often more easily secured from books than otherwise, but, 
what is more to the purpose, to train the mind so that it may grow 
constantly in logical power, in apprehension, and be able to form 
correct judgments in all the perplexing stages of existence. Life is 
not run on any fixed basis for all. There is a difference even among 
slaves. 

We desire our children to be quick to lay hold upon the best things 
of life and more than to take our places when our activities are ended. 
We are doing something in this direction in the public schools, but so 
far in a feeble way. While we thought there was nothing to do except 
follow the old ruts, we were not without excuse. At present we know 
our deficiencies, we know some of the remedies, and we shall be 
responsible according as we fail to make use of opportunities which 
lie before us of improving the mental, moral, and physical status of 
the rising generation. 

In succeeding papers I shall try to throw some light on a subject 
which is so important that even the most obtuse are beginning to 
realize it, although many seem unaware that improvement is possible. 


SHAKESPEARE 
BY ETHEL SYFORD 


HINE the Vision! 

T Thou hast said thyself, 

And in the utterance hast outsaid all men, 
Hast showed all men in soul unto their race. 
Although no more of earth, thou hast not left it; 
The cohort of ever-living dead is marshalled by thee, 
Who stripped Time’s raiments from the soul of man, 
Making the essence of him real, eternal. 
Intuition was in thee, of subtle kind, 
Its vision keenly separating the seeming man 
From what he is, or might be; 
Bespeaking him in his casual Self, 
Begetting children of the clay of Earth 
Yet of moulds eternal; 
Refusing thyself, the man, to be companion to thyself, the Mind, 
Thus issuing concepts devoid of prejudice, 
Of mere decree, of all things but the Living Truth, 
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(Note: This fantasy is based upon the solemn fact that a promi- 
nent firm holds a fund of a hundred thousand dollars in trust for the 
inventor, or the heirs of the inventor, of the device referred to in the 
course of this action.) 


Scene: A somewhat secluded corner of the piazza of a fashionable 
summer hotel, in the shadow of a blasé moon overlooking a monoto- 
nous surf. 

DiscovereD: Mrs. Algernon Falconer, the handsomer “ Mater” of 
two handsome children, looking more like another of them than the 
mother of them. The son, Cuthbert, called “Cub,” is a distin- 
guished good-for-naught who has been drinking his head off, running 
up dishonorable debts of honor, and paying for nothing in legal 
tender when he can substitute the social tender of anI OU. The 
daughter, Josephine, called “ Jo,” is an exquisitely innocent-looking 
girl, but wilder than the boy, a gambler, a sportswoman, a hard 
drinker, a hard smoker, a hard swearer, yet with a passion for frip- 
peries of costume and a lofty contempt for tradespeople, especially 
tradespeople who expect their bills to be paid. An air of magnificent 
misery pervades the family circle. 


Jo. (Carelessly.) What’s up, Mater? You look off your feed. 

Mater. (Distractedly.) Who would n’t be? I’ve just been horribly 
insulted by the beast who manages this hotel. He not only 
charges us four prices for these abominable cubby-holes, but he 
expects us to pay for them. He says the hotel is overcrowded, 
and he is turning people away every day, and that I must pay 
our bill or—or—oh, I can’t say it! 

Jo. (With sincere indignation.) If the hotel is so crowded, he must 
he making scads of money, so he can’t really need ours. 

Cus. (With honest disgust.) What can you expect of a mucker like 
that? He used to be a waiter. 

Jo. (With a babyish pout.) Don’t you stand for it, Mater. Why 
don’t you throw the money in his dirty face, and go to the other 
hotel? It’s just as good. 

Mater. (Raising her exquisite hands in anguish.) But, darlings, 
that ’s the trouble. I have no money, not even a Lincoln penny, 
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to throw in his face. I’ve reached the limit. The money your 
poor grandfather left me has dwindled to nothing. 

Cus. (With an effort at a business idea.) Could n’t you put a mort- 
gage or something on something? 

Mater. There are at least two on everything we own already, my love. 

Cus. (Cynically.) What about that pearl dog-collar you sport? 

Mater. (With a blush rivalling her rouge.) My child, my child! 
I did n’t mean to confess it. The real pearl collar was pawned 
six months ago. This is an imitation I had made at a cost of 
fifty-three dollars and forty cents. 

Jo. (Horrified.) Do you really mean to say that we ’re up against it 
good and hard? 

Mater. (With patrician dignity.) That is not the exact phrase I 
should use—and I wish you would n’t use it—but the condition 
is such as you describe. 

Jo. Hush, Mater! You talk like a shop-girl duchess. 

Cus. (Crossing and uncrossing his white flannels angrily.) Jo could 
save us if she would. Old Jim Gleason is dying to marry her, 
and he has boodle in oodles, but she hangs on to that Hayward 
pup. 

Mater. (With a sigh.) I know. I know. She is an ungrateful 
daughter, that is all that I can say. And after the fortune 
that I have lavished on her education, her costumes, her finish- 
ing schools, to think that she should go and tie herself up with 
a marine lieutenant with the salary of a street-car conductor! 

Jo. (Passionately.) But, Mother, I love Stevie Hayward, and I loathe 
old Gleason. Can’t you understand? 

Mater. No, I can’t. 

Jo. (Poutingly.) You ought to. When you were my age you threw 
away a chance to marry a regular plutocrat and ran away with 
your handsome young Englishman, though Grandfather threat- 
ened to disown you if you did. And you did, and he did. 
(Emotionally.) You ought to understand how I feel. 

Mater. I understand just how you feel, my own, because I have a 
mother’s heart, and because I felt that way myself once. But 
because I was a fool, must you be one? You have my example; 
for heaven’s sake, profit by it! Love? Humph!—a pretty 
thing love is. Does it bring happiness? Does it last? Your 
father was young and handsome--save for a slight scar over 
his left eyebrow, and that looked like a duel scar, but he really 
got it by falling into his tub once when he was—but we won’t 
go into that. My father pleaded and threatened, but I ran 
away with Algie—with your father. I’ve often told you how 
he treated me. Those Englishmen have such strange ideas 
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about ruling their wives, and he was positively proud to take 
what money I could scrape. He even made me pawn all the 
jewels I stole from home. He would n’t work anything but 
his handsome eyes, he drank like a fish, flirted like a Mormon, 
and finally, when I had n’t a penny left, nothing left but you 
two children, did n’t he disappear? Have I ever heard from 
him since? And that’s what love does for one. 

Jo. (With an attempt at solemnity.) Poor old Dad’s dead, I suppose. 
He must have been a rotter, but he had glorious eyes. 

Mater. (Cynically.) Yes, and that’s all he left you children— 
glorious eyes and a haughty indifference to money. (With 
sudden emotion.) Oh, Josephine, Josephine, if you have any 
regard for a broken-hearted mother’s feelings, throw away that 
awful thing called love! Marry Mr. Gleason. He’s not so 
terribly old; and everybody says he was very good to his first 
two wives. We’ve got to do something. We’ve just got to, or 
you will have to go to work selling papers or something. 

Cus. (Shrugging his padded and unpaid-for shoulders.) Well, I 
think Jo might help us out by marrying Gleason. 

Jo. (With a snap.) Why don’t you marry old Mrs. Ebers? She’d 
make you a liberal allowance and buy your trousseau. Old 
Gleason is old enough to be my father, and bald-headed, and 
talks about his ghastly machinery all the time. Besides, he 
cares a lot more for mother. Why don’t you nab him, Mater? 
Pater ’s legally dead. 

Mater. (Too desperate even to wince.) Don’t think that I have n’t 
thought of that, my love. Don’t think I have n’t sounded him. 
But he’s one of those widowers who cherish a memory or some- 
thing. He’s not worth cultivating. 

Jo. A non-repeating action, eh? 

Mater. (Dismally.) I can see, my dears, that we shall all be evicted, 
and we shall starve, and, what’s worse, grow shabby. But we 
must meet our fate with the courage of the old émigrés going 
to the guillotine. 

(A long silence, broken only by the depressing persistence of the 
surf. At length one hears the slow tread of an idle saunterer, and a 
man approaches the group. He pauses, recognizes them, and comes 
forward to where an opportune spotlight from the moon illuminates 
his strong, hale, hearty, but rather venerable features.) 

Jo. Mater, here’s Mr. Gleason. 

Mater. (With a difficult cordiality.) Ah, good-evening. Won’t you 
join us? 

Greason. Thanks, I’d love to. (He sits down.) Glorious night, 
isn’t it? 
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Mater. (Dismally.) Is it? 

Gueason. Strikes meso. (With a commendable desire to be cheerful.) 

If you don’t like it, Ill change it. 

(Wearily.) Glad to see you so cheerful, Mr. Gleason. We’ve 

got a family grouch on. 

Gieason. Too bad! (Laughs reminiscently.) You know I find fun 
everywhere. I was just thinking what droll things names are. 
A few minutes ago I had occasion to ask the head-porter his 
name. He said, “Gleason.” My family is old and blue-blooded, 
and I’m proud of my name, but do you know I meet it in the 
most surprising places? The fellow who used to clean the 
street in front of my house was named Gleason. I have three 
or four day-laborers working for me under my name. There’s 
an old negro bootblack who wears it. It would be humiliating 
if it were n’t the case with all the other good names. (A long 
pause. Nobody seems impelled to make any comment, so he 
continues.) When I first met you people I had a hard time 
repressing a grin. Of course I know your social position,—I 
knew your father well, Mrs. Falconer, and what a splendid old- 
school gentleman Theodore Van der Heyden was! 

Mater. (Jcily.) Indeed! But why did our name amuse you, Mr. 
Gleason ? 

GiEason. (Amiably oblivious of her forbidding tone.) Because it 
reminded me of a curious experience I had in 18—let me see— 
no, I won’t tell you how many years ago it was. You'd call 
me a candidate for the Old Ladies’ Home. 

Mater. (Grimly.) And what was the experience, Mr. Gleason? 

Gueason. (Warily.) Er—sure you won’t mind? 

Mater. (Ominously.) Certainly not. Do go on. 

Gueason. (Garrulously.) Well, once upon a time, I was spending a 
few days on business in Massachusetts, installing some heavy- 
firing guns we had cast for the government. I found my hair 
long. In those days I had hair. Honestly! I strolled into a 
shop, and fell into the hands of a fellow who looked more like 
an English duke than a barber. Very handsome fellow, with a 
slight scar over his left eyebrow. He wasn’t a very good barber 
and had an awful time with the back of my head, and finally 
I said, “ It seems to me there ought to be some way to trim a 
man’s back hair without breaking his neck.” He hemmed and 
hawed as if he had a secret on his chest. In some way he 
learned that I was a manufacturer of all sorts of machines, and 
he asked if he might have a word with me at my hotel. I said, 
“Certainly.” And he called. 

Cus. The barber called on you! 


Cus. 
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Guieason. Yes. He had an invention, a simple, humble thing, but 
practicable. In fact, it was a machine for clipping hair close, 
a sort of lawn-mower for the head. You must have seen it. 
Every barber shop has one now. 

Cus. Um—yes—I think I ’ve noticed something of the sort. (Yawns 
as if he were proud of it.) 

Mater. (Impatiently.) Well, and then—— 

Gizason. Well, the poor fellow had no money. I remember he said 
he was “stony,” and when I asked what that was, he said it 
meant “stony-broke.” He said that, like the man in the song, 
he had seen better days, but had been chuting the chutes. I 
told him his idea looked good and popular, and that if barbers 
could be induced to use it, it would have a market value. I 
agreed to patent it, prepare machinery to make it, and market 
it. He was delighted. I offered him a ten per cent. royalty on 
the market price, we to take all risks. He was so overjoyed that 
if he had n’t been an Englishman | think he would have kissed 
me. As I was leaving the town the next day, we simply sat 
down and exchanged letters in lieu of contracts. I took my 
train. Eventually I got the patents for his little hair-reaper, 
and put it on the market. It was a success from the start. 
Curious, eh? (He pauses to see if they are all asleep.) 

Jo. (With a start.) And the machine made scads of money, of 
course. 

Gueason. Oh, of course. But that’s not the point. When I wrote 
him that the patents were granted, the letter was returned 
marked, “ Not at present address; whereabouts unknown.” The 
same thing occurred when we wrote him that we had some royal- 
ties to pay him. We have spent hundreds of dollars trying to 
trace that fellow, but without a sign of a clue. 

Bos. (With evident indifference.) What do you suppose became of 
him? 

Grieason. The Lord only knows. It is hard to disappear intentionally, 
but there are countless ways of disappearing unintentionally. 
He may have started back to England under another name, as 
a stoker or a stowaway, and jumped overboard, or fallen over- 
board. He may have got into the quicksands somewhere. The 
one thing certain is that the earth swallowed him. 

Mater. Very mysterious. (She yawns so outrageously that there is no 
disguising it as a sigh.) Pardon me!—but I thought you were 
going to tell us why our name amused you when you heard it. 

Gueason. (Almost petulantly.) Don’t you see?—the barber’s name 

was Falconer, too, Algernon Falconer, and a handsome fellow 

he was, except for the scar over his left eyebrow. I asked him 
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ironically if he got it in a duel. He said, “To be frank with 
you, I came home drunk and fell into the bath tub”! Curious, 
eh? It’s a small world, after all, is n’t it? 

(Silence. Gleason waits. His affable smile dies as he looks round 
the faces. They are glum as glum. For the Falconers to be told that 
their name has been worn by a barber is no more humorous to them than 
any other sacrilege is to an ardent believer.) 

Cus. (Smothering his indignation.) A Falconer a barber? Non- 
sense! The fellow must have merely assumed the name. 
Gueason. (Stubbornly.) No, that’s the funny part of it. He only 
divulged it as his real name when it came to signing the con- 
tract. He barbered—or barbed—under the nom-de-razor of 
Atkins. Funny, wasn’t it? (Evidently it isn’t. Realizing 
that he has helplessly blundered, he coughs uneasily and tries 
to grope his way out.) Such a—a beautiful evening. I think 
I’ll stroll a bit. (Rises.) Good-night! (Moves off a few steps, 
pauses.) Pathetic thing about that poor fellow, eh? We’ve 
kept a strict account of the royalties due him and put the sum 
in trust. The amount was something over a hundred thousand 
dollars the last time I heard. (A perceptible start by Mrs. 
Falconer.) The compound interest by now would be quite a 
tidy sum in itself. Rather nice pick-up for the wife and children, 
if he ever had any. (Laughs with labor.) Lord knows we’d 
like to find em! It musses up the bookkeeping so. Well, Ill 
see you in the surf to-morrow. Good-night! (zit. A long 

silence.) 

Jo. Oh, I say, Mater, did n’t you say Pater had a scar over his left 
eyebrow ? 

Cus. Shame on you! You’re a little rotter for even suggesting it. 

Mater. Come up to my room, children. (She rises heavily.) 

Jo. Oh, I can’t endure that room. It just fills up with moths and June- 
bugs and all the horrible slimy things. 

Mater. We can turn off the light. 

Cus. Then we can’t breathe. 

Jo. Let’s sit here and inhale the mosquitoes. I’m choking for a 
smoke. Do you suppose any one can see me here? (She pro- 
duces a gold cigarette-boz.) 

Mater. Josephine! If you dare, Ill jump into the ocean! You 
know how I abominate seeing a woman with a cigarette. 

Cus. Ill do the smoking for the family. (He reaches out and helps 
himself from Josephine’s supply.) It will help drive the mos- 
quitoes away. 

Mater. The odor of those awful things ought to drive anything away. 

Cus. But what’s this mysterious thing you ’re going to tell us? 
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Mater. (Sitting down with a sigh.) Draw your chairs as close as 
you can, and in heaven’s name, keep your voices down! Jose- 
phine’s voice is so strident. 

Jo. (Rising.) If that’s all you ’ve got to say, I’ll go hunt up Stevie. 

Marer. (Sternly.) Sit down! (Jo drops into a chair.) Come nearer. 
(Jo and Cub hunch their chairs till their arms interlock.) 

Jo. Go on. 

Mater. (After a writhing struggle, in an asphyxiated tone.) Chil- 
dren, that barber person was—your—father ! 

Jo. Oh, my—— (She starts to swoon.) No, I dare n’t faint at such 
news as that. 

Cus. Don’t be a silly ass. Mater’s only spoofing. 

Mater. Qh, if I only were! No, my dears, your father had exactly 
such a scar as Mr. Gleason described. He went from bad to 
worse after he deserted me, and I have no doubt that he finally 
became a barber just to spite us. 

Jo. (With a moan.) And to think that I refused to motor with 
Jimmy Lieber because his father was a brewer! 

Cus. (Desperately.) Ill get a safety-razor to-morrow. Heaven 
knows I’d never dare to go to a barber-shop for fear of finding 
papa standing by a chair. 

Mater. (Stonily.) Safety razors cost five dollars. We have no 
account at a razor-shop. As I said before, we are at the end of 
our resources. I don’t know where to turn next. 

Cus. Next! Don’t use the loathsome word! 

Mater. I must use a number of loathsome words, my dears. On the 
one hand we have a mountain of bills and nothing to pay them 
with, on the other hand is over a hundred thousand dollars. 

Cus. It would be easy to prove our claim, I suppose? 

Jo. Dead easy; nobody would venture to contradict us, if we confessed 
that papa was one of those—I believe they call themselves “ ton- 
sorial artists.” 

Cus. Why, we’d be laughed out of existence. We’d never dare to 
show our faces. 

Jo. I don’t believe even Stevie loves me well enough to marry me 
when he learns the sickening truth. Isn’t there an opera or 
something about “ The Barber’s Bride ”? 

Mater. (With a sepulchral sigh.) It’s maddening, my dears, unutter- 
ably maddening. But what can I do! My daughter won’t 
marry, my son won’t work, my husband deserted me, and my 
father ran through most of his fortune. You two have run 
through what was left. I should be very glad to die. But I’d 
hate to be sent to Potter’s field. We’ve got to have money. 
We’re on the razor edge—I mean, the brink of a crisis. 
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Cus. That’s no idle dream. I’m posted at every club, “credit with- 
drawn.” I could die of thirst and not be able to sign a check. 
The Old Dutch Club will surely suspend me next month. Last 
month I had a mighty close sha—that is, I just escaped. I’ve 
done what I could to make money. I thought I was going to 
clean up something on the Brooklyn Handicap. But they 
trimmed me. Ugh! Every word in the language seems to have 
a horrible double meaning. And I thought I had a fine tip. 

Jo. Oh, Lord! do you suppose papa used to take tips? 

Mater. Hush, child! Don’t blaspheme! (A pause of meditation.) 
After all, one can’t do much with a hundred thousand. 

Jo. Still, it’s better than a jab in the eye with a burnt stick. Well, 
what are we going to do—starve like gentlemen and ladies, or 
join the Tonsorial Dames? 

Marer. Let’s all agree to starve decently. 

Cus. I’ll miss my food horribly. It’ll be rather dreary without 
dinner. 

Jo. Hush, you make me hungry. 

Mater. Well, children, what do you decide? 

Cus. Seems to me it’s up to you, Mater. 

Mater. (Wringing her hands.) It would be such a disgrace! (A 
pause.) But it’s such a lot of money. (A pause.) But it 
would be such a disgrace! 

Jo. (Humming a familiar tune.) “I love my pride, but oh, you 
hundred thousand dollars!” 

Cus. Don’t be vulgar! 

Jo. Why not? I’m a barber’s daughter. 

(Silence again, the awful silence of indecision. No sound save the 

surf in the distance going swish-swish, swish-swish.) 

Jo. Listen. It sounds like some one stropping a razor. 


SLOW CURTAIN. 
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THE PRIEST 


BY J. E. ROSSER 


To grant us absolution for the spent year’s sin, 
And gently lays his hand upon our bended head 
In blessing for the year his coming ushers in. 


Fo te grant we at the good New Year comes with measured tread 
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THE JOYFUL MOTHER OF 
CHILDREN 


By Grace MacGowan Cooke and Caroline Wood Morrison 


ial earthquake that flung spools of silk in coal-scuttles and 

bits of tinsel on the biscuit board. All morning Mrs. Ransom 

had been trimming the tree, and dressing little tables—one to each 

* member of the family, German fashion—with gifts for the morrow. 

Now, when rest might have been vouchsafed, she must seek the mys- 
teriously missing twins, aged respectively three and three. 

“T ll be driven to the house-top to find peace,” the mother of seven 
had been prophesying distractedly, loudly, all day long. 

She could account for the whereabouts of all her brood save these 
two and Gene, who was unaccountable—an adjective which explained 
him, in a way. Hallie, her sixteen-year-old, was on a last desperate 
shopping tour; Myrtle, weaving Christmas greens at the church; 
Edward, practising for the entertainment there; the baby, asleep in 
his crib. Mrs. Ransom told herself sometimes, when hard pressed, that 
she had ceased to worry over Gene. His presence kept the household 
in such hot water that his absence was scarcely deplored. Yet she 
seldom had the chance to forget him. By that same token her desk, as 
she now opened it for a hidden package, revealed a small pyramid of 
paper built out of the misdoings of Eugene: his Grade ticket, average 
40, deportment 0-plus; a bill for a window broken by a ball; a 
lamentable note from a neighbor—Eugene had decoyed little Ellis into 
a game of “keeps” and won a cherished aggy; another from his 
Sunday-School teacher: 


1  pousehol was in an upheaval of Christmas preparation, a 
J 


My pear Mrs. Ransom: 

I hope you will not blame me for sending Eugene home. We can- 
not practise for the entertainment with his capers going on. I must 
tell you he made a bundle of his dog and tried to fasten it on the tree 
and scattered the ornaments and candles, and tore our best gilt 


angel—— 
The mother had read no further, realizing in her heart of what metal 
or mettle angels must be made to resist Eugene. 
She went to the window. Outside lay a Christmas-card landscape, 
(83) 
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sparkling, brilliant, the very gate-posts illuminated into fairy candles, 
lit by sun and frost; but she was conscious only of small footprints 
breaking in upon the smooth, frosted-cake appearance of the yard. 
The twins had colds. Were they out in this snow? 

“Herbie! Bertie!” she called, opening the side door. Was that a 
smothered snicker above her head? In morning-gown and house-shoes, 
down unswept steps, she ran, across a brittle, crisp space. 

“Bertie! Herbie!” she reiterated in the shrill, distressed pipe of 
nice hen-mothers doomed to the care of duck-natured males. Unmis- 
takably a giggle was oozing from the eaves. Her eyes lifted and per- 
ceived two huddled forms, two red noses, two widely-grinning mouths— 
the twins on the porch-roof! 

“ We had to tum to the house-top to find a piece,” they chirruped 
in chorus. ‘“ We’s been a-lookin’ for it ev’ywhere, but we tan’t find it.” 

She struggled with an indulgent smile: the twins—naughty, beguil- 
ing little cherubs—were always irresistible to her. How cunning of 
them to twist her fretful words thus! 

“Youll find your deaths on the house-top,” she admonished in 
what strove to be a stern voice. “Come down this minute, and let 
mother rub those little cold feet.” 

They wiggled, enlarging the crumpled surface in the smooth roof’s 
blanket of snow; and Gene’s cautious face—he was sprawled between 
them—showed behind their pinafores. Her face darkened angrily. 
Her lips closed in hard lines. “ Another of your tricks, Gene! You 
are old enough to know better. Very well!” She caught the snow- 
powdered twins, one by one, as they slid into her upheld arms, and 
hurried them to the nursery to be rubbed and dosed. 

She was very tired. Weeks of hurried holiday work had left her 
nerves jangling. Gene and his failings were an old wound that usually 
responded with but a dull ache. To-day, in her overstrung mood, a 
cold, cruel rage waxed in her at thought of them. He must be pun- 
ished—punished so he would remember. 

“There ’s not the slightest use in talking to him,” she told herself 
as she undressed Herbie—she forgot how little she had tried talking 
to Gene of late. “I don’t think that even a hard whipping would do. 
I doubt if I could get his father to strike him, anyhow. There’s only 
one way. Nobody in the family cares so much about Christmas as 
Gene. There’s only one way.” 

The twins thrust mute into their beds, she went to the froat room, 
kept carefully locked in these days. The tree, all joyous color and 
sparkle, looked spectral in the twilight of closed shutters. A name in 
evergreen letters hung over each gay little gift-heaped table. The 
mother paused tragically fronting the one with “Gene” on it. It was 
liberally piled. People loved to give things to Gene. Without pausing 
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to reflect that she had no human right over the offerings of friends and 
relatives outside the immediate family, she ruthlessly removed every 
bundle, packing them swiftly into a box, cording, tying, and address- 
ing, all in the same breathless haste. 

When she was done, the stand, its white spread edged with holly 
and mistletoe, offered a piteous barrenness to her view. With dilated 
nostril and drawn brow, she went to her desk, got out and laid in a 
damning row upon the stand’s blank top the grade ticket, the accusing 
letters, the bill for broken glass. Still breathing a little short, she 
caught up the box packed with Gene’s presents, addressed to the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, and hurried from the room and closed the door, for- 
getting for once to lock it after her. 

Confusion reigned until bedtime, a light-hearted hubbub, in which 
it was not possible for her to win her back to her ordinary mood, or to 
get a sane, normal view of things. The day before Christmas in a 
large, gift-bearing family is not calculated for rational thought. Hallie 
came in with whispered explanations, and mother must slip in the last 
packages from her shopping. Myrtle needed spangles on a wand. 
Edward’s costume required more stars. The father of the family, 
broad-shouldered and cheery, came storming home to snatch a hasty 
dinner and romp a bit with the absurdly hilarious twins. Herb and 
Bertie—perhaps she had overdone the doctoring of them—vwere so well 
that they woke the baby and kept him in perpetual mischief. All 
evening they were running up and down stairs to the boys’ room, 
squealing and laughing, mysteriously elated. The expressman must 
have come and got the box containing Gene’s gifts when she was back 
in the kitchen: it had been left ready in the front hall. She was glad 
it was gone. Every quivering nerve in her weary body cried for 
vengeance on something, somewhere. Poor humanity! She called it 
the proper discipline of outlawed Gene, who laired in his room after 
the escapade with the twins, and refused to appear even at the dinner 
table. 


She fell asleep very sweetly; it was like drifting away on billowy 
clouds. The tree was her last thought: in anticipation she saw it lit; 
then its candles became stars in a tranquil sky; the little gift tables 
shone irradiated stations along the milky way, with wonderful celestial 
trolleys bearing Christmas presents tinkling and clanging between. 

That clanging of the trolleys—was it a dream or reality? She sat 
up suddenly in bed with an icy fear clutching her heart, and the 
knowledge that all her children were safely housed and asleep—except 
Gene! She remembered with sick apprehension that she had been glad 
to miss that stubbed, defiant small figure from the procession that went 
up-stairs that night. With the thought she was on her feet, had grasped 
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dressing-gown and slippers, and was hurrying into the children’s room. 
Yes, there was no mistake about it: Gene’s little white bed lay undis- 
turbed, looking strangely like a snow-shrouded grave in the tarnished 
moonlight which came through the window. 

He was down-town—she knew he was—this was what happened to 
boys when their mothers forsook them. She made no stay for wrap or 
better footwear, but, running down the stairs, let herself out into the 
snowy street. How cold her feet were—how the wind whipped her 
long hair about her face so that she could scarcely see! The streets 
were curiously empty up here, but down toward town the lights blazed 
and the trolleys clanged like the trolleys in her dream. She turned a 
corner and found herself in a narrow way which the snow rendered 
unfamiliar. Back in the street behind her, a company of men were 
going along carrying something. Was that a little huddled form on a 
stretcher? How often her mother’s apprehension had figured such a 
procession coming to her door. Stay—it was coming to her door. They 
stopped there. They pounded on the panels and shook the knob, after 
they had rung the bell. She tried to run toward them, to cry out and 
ask what this thing was they carried; but the clogging snow had gath- 
ered on the hem of her robe and piled itself thick on the instep of 
her slippers. Oh, it was cold, and the wind blew fearfully; its roaring 
drowned what little sound she managed to make. 

Then she saw her husband and Hallie and Myrtle in the open door, 
with that thing being carried past them into her house; and she knew 
it was Gene! This was what happened to boys when their mothers 
remembered their faults and forgot all of their virtues. Why, yesterday, 
when she was dragging the little Christmas gifts off his table, she had 
said to herself that Gene had not one redeeming quality. Perhaps, 
then, it was nothing that he was as brave as a terrier and had never 
told her a lie in all of his ten years? 

She struggled so with the wind and the snow and the cold that when 
she got to her own door it was all over, and the people were gone. 
They had carried her little dead son—oh, mockery !—into the room 
where the Christmas tree stood. When she entered, she found the gas 
burning, imparting to the tinselled tree a festive air, burnishing all 
its crystal danglings. Packages exaggerated their delightful tissue 
angles boastfully. The davenport had been rolled almost under the 
tree, and on it they had placed him. 

It seemed unbelievable that Gene should be lying there so quiet— 
Gene, whose dynamic energy had ever grudged his lean, lithe body 
even the brief respite of sleep. Why, his first Christmas morning she 
had waked to the crash of falling glass, to see baby Eugene pulling up 
by her dresser scarf to investigate his stuffed blue sock. They had 
thought it cunning then; wonderfully precocious. But there were three 
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younger since, and no one had time to explain tolerantly the glass 
that Gene broke in these later years. The boyish face looked almost 
babyish now, eyes closed, lips slightly parted, hair snow-dusted, wet 
locks about his brow. She lifted one of his hands—it was too heavy. 
She remembered with a clutch of strangling pity in her throat that 
he had known but ten years of life. She looked from the dead boy to 
the bare gift table, showing only the record of his misdeeds, where 
she had placed it with unmotherly hands so little time ago—she looked, 
and shuddered. It was her belief that consciousness remained with the 
dead three days after dissolution. “The third day ”—the words of 
her creed rose to her stiffened lips. She had always felt, somehow, that 
during their period the liberated spirit frequented familiar haunts, 
knowing, sensing material things. Gene had never failed to be the 
first awake on Christmas morning. His spirit must be here now, just 
as it would have been—oh, the black, cruel little table! He’d carry 
the memory of it down in the grave where she could n’t reach him. 

“ No, no, you must n’t, Gene!” she sobbed. She began to run from 
table to table, stepping on her long gown, tripping, blind with tears, 
catching up things, carrying them across to the couch—a drum that 
belonged to the twins; a box of candy from her own store; anything her 
hand touched. She tried to fold the stiff, cold fingers about the drum- 
stick. 

“ See, Gene,” she whispered, lest watchers in the next room come 
and take her away, “this book you wanted—a sled ”—she lifted the 
red runners awkwardly across his feet—“ and bells, real sleighbells, 
Gene!” 

A great and ‘terrible silence, the awful silence that shrouds death, 
followed the low ripple of sound from the toy. 

“Oh—you don’t want them, but you'll like this,” she agonized, 
dragging an unwieldy parcel along the floor. It seemed that old habit 
must open the closed eyes, that the spirit of Christmas could not be 
denied, even by the cold power that held motionless her little child. 
“See, Gene, a train and tracks for you and Eddie—you wanted it so. 
A tunnel, a little station, switches that work—don’t you know it’s 
yours, Gene?—that it’s Christmas morning in the front room—the 
tree—your table?” 

She could bear it no longer. The blackness of despair closed in on 
her. She caught at the little stand as she went down, and darkness 
overwhelmed her. 

A soft, shuffling, thudding sound began to make its way through 
her swooning consciousness. She felt something vague in her sur- 
roundings. It was not the gas-jet that lit the room; somebody had 
pushed a curtain aside, and surely that was the morning light coming 
in through the window. She became all at once aware that she was 
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kneeling, stiff and cold, in front of Gene’s empty, dishonored gift 
table. The room was just as she had left it the night before. The 
davenport had not been moved. No still, stark little figure lay on it 
to show her what happens to boys when their mothers cease to love 
them. 

She heard the knob turn. She tried to get to her feet; a cry stilled 
in her throat, the dream yet holding her with its nightmare terror. 

“ Gene!” 

A dear, boyish, disreputable figure in torn pajamas and well-worn 
baseball shoes sidled part way into the room. He stopped, staring. 
Mother, in her dressing-gown, on her knees in front of his table, and 
crying, was a sight to stop even Gene. 

“Did you—did you feel so bad about it?” he inquired huskily, 
advancing a step or two. “I saw ’em yesterday ”—wagging his head 
toward the papers on his table—“ when you left the door unlocked. 
Gee, but I was mad, then! I didn’t know you felt so bad about it, 
ma. I’II give the Ellis kid his marbles back, if you say so, and I won’t 
never play with him again—he’s no fun, anyhow. I’m sorry about 
the windows. You can have my birthday money that grandma sent 
me, to pay for ’em. If I was to study, I expect I could get a better 
grade than forty—would you care much, ma?” 

“But look—look—look!” she besought him, striking the board 
above her with a trembling hand. “ See, your table is all empty, except 
for those hateful things that I ought to have kept out of sight at Christ- 
mas. I, your mother, did that! Gene, you can have the box of candy 
from my table, and the drum that was for Herb and Bertie. Take 
them, dear—they ’ll do till mother can buy some more things. Was 
there any accident anywhere yesterday? Did you get hurt at all? 
Something frightened me.” 

The square-jawed, direct-eyed little face crimsoned slowly, and 
Gene’s head dropped. “Aw,” he said with a masculine gruffness in 
his tone like his father’s, and the toe of the baseball shoe scuffed on 
the carpet as he spoke, “ don’t you worry about my presents. You ’ve 
got troubles of your own.” 

“Gene!” 

She held out her arms to him, and he came to her half reluctantly 
and sidewise. When she had her cold, shaking hands on his warm, 
hard little body she felt the first revulsion of her relief and began to 
sob softly. 

“Don’t—oh, mother, don’t,” Gene begged as she went to her table 
and began piling gifts into his hands. “I don’t use hair-pins,” he 
remonstrated. “ But that silver hair-pin box would be dandy for bait 
when fishing time comes again.” 

She laughed hysterically. “I was so angry, Gene, and so tired 
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and worn-out, that when you did that last—took the twins upon the 
roof—lI put all your presents in a box and sent them to the Children’s 
Hospital. So youll have to put up with these things, son, till mother 
can get you some others. Yes, you can have the silver box. Do you 
love me, after all, Gene?—and will you be happy this Christmas day? 
You ’ll forget about the empty table, won’t you? It’ll be a secret just 
between mother and you.” 

The boy in her arms squirmed uneasily. 

“ Aw, I don’t want you to give me so many things, ma,” he protested, 
while the red still surged under his freckles, and his blue eyes filled 
strangely with tears. “You don’t need to give me nothin’. Sure I 
love you;” and he suddenly caught her in a bearish hug whose grip 
warmed her heart. Then he added, with his invincible honesty: “ You 
fixed up that box and put it in the hall for the expressman—and I— 
while you was doctorin’ the twins—I swiped it. Eddie and me has 
got it up under the bed now. We tried ’em on last night. Gee! but 
they ’re fine!” His face fell comically. “Will I have to give ’em 
back now?” he inquired. Then to the eyes bent fondly, indulgently 
on him, “ But say, ma, they ain’t just the right thing for sick kids. 
Let me keep ’em, and we’ll send some—some books and such to the 


hospital.” 


MAUREEN 
BY AGNES I. HANRAHAN 


*Way up the wee boreen; 
But maybe ’tis lonesome enough they ’ll look 
Waitin’ on my Maureen! 
An’ rosies is climbin’ roun’ hedges the day, 
An’ peepin’ down by, for to smell the new hay; 
Och, but sure the wee child does be far away— 
Maureen—Maureen ! 


A Y, yonder the thrushes is pipin’ now, 


An’ down in the glen they ’re whistlin’ a tune— 
The tune you loved, Maureen; 

But sad is yon grass that grows on a grave— 
Ay, grass so young an’ green! 

Och, circus wee ponies is jinglin’ in town, 

An’ swallows is wheelin’ an’ twitt’rin’ aroun’; 

Ay, but sure av your voice for to hear wan soun’, 
Maureen—Maureen ! 
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BREAD AND BUTTER 
By Mary Hirst 


LGERNON strolled into the office at the moment when my brain 
A refused to work an instant longer over the probable line of 
defense in the case of Smith vs. Smith. As a general rule, 
Algernon bores me, but as a salve to a conscience to which idleness is 
pain, I welcomed him. 

He seated himself in the chair reserved for visitors, and, drawing 
from the upper pocket of his beautiful gray suit a lavender handker- 
chief on which his monogram was tastefully enclosed in a wreath of 
embroidered daisies, flicked the dust from his gray suéde shoes. 

“Well?” I said. 

He glanced up, his eyebrows slightly raised. “ Well?” he retorted. 

I enlarged. “ Any news in the world?” 

He shook his head. “ Nothing, nothing. Ah, John, you child of 
beefsteak and football, you little know what the understanding soul 
of a poet is!” 

I yearned to give him a closer acquaintance with the understanding 
sole of a lawyer, but replied with my eyes on the daisy-embroidered 
horror: 

“Nature has mercy on thousands of us that love her and keep 
her commandments.” 

He leaned back in his chair and laughed lightly. “ What does a 
lawyer know of loving nature? And as for keeping her commandments, 
tut, tut, John, you sound improper.” 

“Did you come in here to tell me that?” I asked. 

“No, I came in to cast my trouble upon the broad shoulder of one 
with whom I played in childhood.” 

“Oh, did you call it playing?” I asked. “TI called it licking; and, 
for the rest, I have troubles of my own, thank you, Algernon.” 

“Of course you have,” he agreed heartily. “ You don’t suppose 
I should have gone to an amateur, do you?” He eyed me gravely for 
a minute. “It is a great pity,” he said, “that, added to your clear 
legal brain, you have not the soul of a poet. You would understand 
if you had. But perhaps you have imagination—that would help.” 

“TI wish I could say that it helped me to take an interest in your 
troubles, Algernon,” I said, “but truth compels me to admit it does 
not.” 
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“The s is superfluous; my trouble is single.” He paused, and 
added, “ And feminine.” 

“ Single feminine?” 

He nodded. “ Yes, that is the trouble. You may remember that 
last night there was a moon—a pale white moon?” 

“ Most moons are white.” 

Algernon balanced my favorite pen on the tip of his lean white 
finger. “Ah, no! There your lack of observation comes in. There 
are gray moons and silver moons and misty sea-green moons and——” 

“ Blue moons,” I interrupted. 

“Yes, and blue moons. But the moon last night was pale and 
white. Through the air came the heavy sweetness of the orange 
blossom. It is spring, John, and when the orange blossom sings its 
sweetness on a moonlit night in spring, a man and a poet feels the need 
of a kind and kindred soul.” 

“Tam not a poet,” I said; “ but I ’ve been there myself.” 

A flicker of life came into his veiled eyes, from which he would 
perish rather than really raise the lids. “Yes, John, I can quite 
believe that you have been there yourself; but a poet has many moods, 
and the soul that seems kindred in one becomes a bore when it persists 
in being kind in another. A woman, a mature woman, realizes that. 
It was in seeking the sweetness of the bud that I erred.” 

“Oh ho!” I cried. “So you’ve been cultivating a taste for bread 
and butter.” 

“For bread and butter,” he replied. “ Yes, for bread and butter, 
and I find the butter has not enough salt. You see, John, when my 
soul—I may say, our souls—had been drinking in the beauty of the 
night, a mocking-bird inspired by Satan himself began to sing. My 
heart swelled with emotion, and, meaning nothing at all, I seized her 
hand. ‘ Ethel,’ I said. ‘ Ethel,’ and my voice broke.” 

“ Mine broke when I was fourteen,” I observed. 

He ignored me, and continued: 

“Her fingers closed over mine—my other arm was unoccupied.” 
He smiled. “ You understand.” 

“Perfectly,” I answered. “ Did she?” 

“She seemed to. In fact, had she been a little more gauche, a little 
less accomplished in joining in my mood, I might have remembered 
that she was but an unsophisticated girl, and have tempered my ardent 
words with discretion; but a poet forgets to be discreet, and suddenly, 
from behind the swing seat in which we sat, a strident voice broke 
across the balmy night: ‘ Ethel, Ethel, what does this mean?’ It was 
mamma. Her voice rose. So did I, but, with the aplomb of a woman 
of thirty, Ethel took my hand. ‘ Dear mamma,’ she said, ‘ Algernon 
loves me.’ 
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“ Mamma relaxed a little. ‘I am very surprised,’ she said, ‘ very ; 
but still——’ She paused eloquently, and my heart sank.” 

“Your what?” I asked. 

“ My heart,” answered Algernon firmly. “It was heavy. ‘ Your 
daughter ? I began, intending to help the girl out by admitting 
frankly and untruthfully that 1 had been refused; but, to my horror, 
my disgust, Ethel dropped my hand and, throwing her arms around 
her parent’s neck, looked back over her shoulder at me and breathed 
the fatal words, ‘ And I love him.’ 

“John, did you ever stop to think what a difference one person 
and one word make? Alone when she had whispered, ‘ And I love you,’ 
I had felt myself for all time one of the great multitude that includes 
Romeo and young Lochinvar, but there, with the old lady’s eagle eye 
fixed on me, those words ‘and I love him’ sounded like the passing of 
a life sentence. ‘I think,’ said mamma majestically, ‘that perhaps 
we had better enter the house and continue our talk in the drawing- 
room.’ And so, while the mocking-bird still sang, and the orange 
blossoms still wafted their fragrance on the moonlit breezes, we passed 
in Indian file into the house, and when I came out I was an engaged 
man. Her mother informs me that her happiness is in my hands.” 

“God pity her!” I ejaculated. 

“T hope He will,” answered Algernon. He spread out his hands 
and looked at them. “She kissed me good-night before them all.” 

All ? 

“Yes; papa had been called to give his official sanction. And you 
do not know, John, what it was to the shrinking soul of a poet to be 
kissed broadly before a brace of fond parental smiles.” 

“ Well, there is one comfort,” I said: “your soul cannot do much 
more shrinking, or there will be nothing left of it. But I am sorry 
for you, Algernon, and I am still more sorry for the girl. Even a poet 
should remember that a rich father counterbalances all natural 
handicaps.” 

Algernon arose. “John,” he said, “you are insulting. I came 
for help and advice, not rudeness. You forget that I am a creature of 
moods, of separate and independent moods. In the moonlight Ethel 
is adorable, but the thought of her in the living, vibrant sunlight or 
on a gray autumn evening makes me shudder. And there are so few 
moonlight nights a month!” 

“ Perhaps Ethel also may prove to be a creature of moods,” I sug- 
gested. “I never knew a woman who was not, and in that case she 
will be too busy hunting up affinities to share her sunlight and gray 
autumn feelings to be worrying you in yours.” 

He shook his head. “ Ah, no, she loves me. I saw it in her eyes 
as she looked at me after the parentally inspected kiss. A poet——” 
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He broke off as William, the office boy, entered, crossed the room, and 
laid a letter on my desk. 

“ A man just brought this,” he explained. “He says it came after 
his master left, and as he knew he was here he brought it down.” 

I picked it up. It was square and gray and exuded a faint perfume 
that, I am convinced, Algernon would have called the “subtle breath 
of the carnation.” It was addressed to him in a handwriting that 
was bold and very upright and gave no hint of moods, moonlight or 
other. I passed it over. Algernon glanced at it, his lips tightened. 
He turned to William. 

“Tell Saunders there is no answer,” he said. 

William departed, and Algernon stood toying with the letter. 
“John,” he said suddenly, “I can’t get up courage to open it. You 
do it for me.” 

He tossed it over to me. I took it with reluctance. “ What’s the 
use?” I protested. “I shan’t be with you when the rest come, and you 
can hardly hand them over to Saunders.” 

He waved an impatient hand. “Oh, I shall get used to it, but it 
must be gradual.” 

I opened the letter. At the first sentence I felt my lips expanding 
into a smile; when I had finished reading I laughed. Algernon sat 
down hard. 

“What the deuce are you grinning about?” he asked irritably. 

“My poor Algernon,” I replied, “ you poor creature of moods, it 
is not your fault if you are fatally attractive to women. It is perhaps 
not the first time you have been loved.” 

A reminiscent smile curved for an instant his thin lips. 

“ Possibly,” I continued, “not even the last. Shall I read it to 
you?” 

He nodded and I read: 


“DeaR Mr. WRIGLEY: 

“T cannot sufficiently thank you for the clever way in which you 
backed me up last night. It would have grieved mamma deeply to 
know that her daughter was capable of suiting her conversation to her 
company as completely as I am afraid I allowed myself to do. I am 
leaving to-night on a long promised visit to a friend, during which I 
feel sure that another will supplant you, to atone for which allow me to 
offer you a small piece of advice: Never make love to a woman on a 
porch that may be reached by two flights of steps. 

“Very sincerely yours,” 
“ ETHEL 


There was a heavy silence when I finished, against the background 
of which Algernon made the most human speech I ever heard from 
his lips. 

“ Well, I’m ——!” he said. 
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THE COSTUME AND THE 
COW BOY 


By Stanley Olmsted 


Author of ‘* The Nonchalante,’’ ‘‘ The Emotionalist,’’ etc. 


chiffon tied around her helmet hat. In this first act costume 

she had all the pride of the poet in his creation. It flared 
from her waist in black and white checks and reached to her knees. 
With it she would carry a travelling staff, which should prove to the 
audience, who would see her come out from under the shadow of a 
pyramid, how conclusively she was a tourist. Further informing them, 
she had a song with verses for as many countries visited as the applause 
might warrant. 

“Tf I don’t get as far as Siberia to-night,” she murmured to herself, 
“why, I just guess they ’ll know it.” She backed in her dressing-room 
with three steps of a dance before a tilted mirror, and collided lightly 
with the wooden partition behind her. 

“Did you knock?” spoke a voice from over the partition. 

“Oh, Cynty!” she replied in a sort of abstracted ecstasy. “I’m a 
dream. How are you? And could I have Cerise a moment?” 

Cerise, their dresser, was rented on shares by the two, and was of 
the hue of ebony. She had imported herself from Texas. 

“ Just as soon as she hooks my boy’s jacket up the back,” replied 
Cynthia. A moment later she followed Cerise to Miss Melville’s door- 
way. She pondered over her friend with critical concentration. 

“It certainly is unique,” she said finally. 

“And it’s all my own,” boasted Mitzi. “I dreamed over this 
thing and fasted over it until I thought out just what that imported 
water-color picture meant. I could tell old Mrs. Vamp did n’t under- 
stand it. She did plain dressmaking too many years before her rise.” 

“She does seem to be on to workin’ her contracts with the Syndi- 
cate.” Cynthia mused upon it with vague envy for the money there 
must be in that sort of thing. 

“All since she did them costumes for ‘ Arabiana,—and they 
was n’t much out the ordinary. But, of course, they never have the 
artistic and business instinct combined.” Mitzi, being happy, was ready 
to condone it. 
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Cerise did some slight perfecting to the chiffon around Miss Mel- 
ville’s headgear. She patted down the lines of Mitzi’s short skirt, 
which garment exacted of Mitzi’s conscience a continual bent for- 
ward pose half on tip-toe. 

“There,” concluded Cynthia. “That’s straight unique now. A 
little unusual; a little high-brow. The gallery won’t get it, maybe, 
like this eternal old pink-satin sailor rig of mine. But the intellectual 
people in the orchestra—they ’I] be crazy over it!” 

“And the song,” agreed Mitzi, quite willing to bargain off the 
gallery for the pit. “It’s a very high-class song—with those Tyrolean 
temple chants and them Egyptian yodels. This evening we’re going 
to see just what Broadway knows about geography.” 

The thirty-minute cal] had been given. There was everywhere, on 
this opening night, an excited punctuality. Already blazing chorus 
girls in full regalia flashed tentatively on stair-landings and snuffed 
themselves out again behind half-closed doors. The prima donna down 
on the ground floor was reported extremely nervous. It was rumored 
she had sent out for vichy and ammonia. Hither and yon, in polyglot 
of oriental trousers and shirt-sleeves, scurried the stage manager, who 
had been cast for six or eight minor parts. They were very minor 
indeed, but his combined duties required activity. 

“Miss Melville,” he had time to direct as he passed her door, “ you 
are to cut Thibet, the Transvaal, and Samoa, and end your song in 
India,—before it cools off,—no matter what the applause. Strict 
orders. Mose Epstein getting nervous. Says show’s top-heavy,—too 
long to pan out.” 

“T’ll do nothing of the——” Miss Melville had started to spit her 
defiance of so absurd a mandate. The words were wasted. The stage 
manager had vanished on his darting orbit. Her baffled indignation 
seethed, with no suitable person around on whom she might vent it. 

“TI won’t!” she cried, for her own solace, tears starting in her 
eyes. “All them dance-steps to go! Siberia cut off! I just won’t. 
I’ll sing that song, every word, clean to the finish, if the orchestra 
stops playing. I’ll sing it if Mose Epstein shouts his notice from 
the box. I ’I]——” 

Insubordination had to foresee futility. It broke down in sobs. 

Cynthia, who was a contralto with a solo long since mercilessly 
excised, endeavored to comfort her friend. Passing chorus ladies 
paused with faces solemnly sympathetic. 

“We ’ve still got our trio, you know. And there’s that swell final 
quartette,” Cynthia consoled. 

“Oh, Cynthia,” moaned Mitzi, “ you can talk like that about them 
rummy ensembles: you don’t know what it is to be young and ambi- 
tious and——” Here Mitzi glanced up at the insatiate mirror. 
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“Mercy! What a fright I’m making myself! Where’s that rabbit- 
foot? Cynty, darling, lemme borry a little lip-rouge—mine’s all used 
up, I notice.” 

“ And remember you’ve six good verses left,” added Cynthia, pre- 
senting the box of madder-lake. 

“ And you’ll be doin’ precious well if you make good on them six,” 
sounded a masculine note, interrupting. The third principal in this 
scene had emerged from neighboring indefiniteness. He eyed Miss 
Melville with the appraising glance of candid privilege. 

“You, Jake?” said Mitzi, mildly cool. “What are you doing 
here?” 

“Detailed by the fire department,” he replied. “ Don’t think I’m 
follerin’ ye. It’s that fireside scene on the Nile,—and it’s goin’ to 
keep three men watchin’ some.” 

Fireside scene’—you uninformed boy!” patronized Mitzi. 
“That ’s where they burn the widows. It’s a historical Egyptian 
ceremony.” 

“Don’t care whether they burn the widows or roast the orphans,” 
asserted Jake. “That ’s got to be tall scamperin’ of petticoats to carry 
it out.” 

Cynthia readily agreed that it was inconvenient, following as it 
did so quickly after the darkened stage. 

“ And I say ag’in,” maintained Jake, with persistence admittedly 
overdone, “ you ’ll be doin’ well if you make good on them six.” 

Mitzi was hurt, and resolute against showing it. She knew Jake 
was rough, utterly free from any vestige of “con” talk. She also knew 
how honest he was. Well nigh since her childhood, when the same 
tenement roof had sheltered them, he had been her staunchest friend. 
She was reasonably certain he had always adored her, and that he 
adored her yet. But of late he had grown habitually distasteful. He 
was one of those so often odious persons on whom one could count. 

She came back at him loftily. “ Your opinion isn’t of any great 
value. It don’t go with me.” 

As he made no reply, she applied the rabbit’s foot, and expressed 
casual willingness to hear his idea of what was wrong. 

“ Because,” he explained, “ yer dress is freaky and makes you look 
about like one o’ them street-car signs ruled crossways.” 

“ My dress,” exclaimed Mitzi—“ my stunning posterish dress!” 

“Her dress!” silently gasped three accidental, occidental, and 
listening show ladies. 

“T think I know why he looks at it that way,” pacified Cynthia, 
ever ready with her balm. “ You see, Jake, the dress is very high- 
brow. It’ll grow on you. You’ve got to kind of understand it.” 

“Tf anybody ’ll tell me what there is to understand,” he declared, 
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“jin just plain checked gingham, hangin’ in two pieces short o’ the 
knees, with stockin’s to match, I’ll hand over the dice.” 

“T hardly expected he’d get it,” said Mitzi to Cynthia in a tone 
which apotheosized all possible snubs. “And indeed ”—she adjusted 
a checked shoulder strap with authoritative technique—“ indeed, it 
is of no importance. The costume is of an English material, and will 
be liked by gentlemen of culture—like Colonel Woody, of Arizona, who 
has written me he will sit in the lower left hand box to-night. By 
the way, Cynthia, you have n’t told me whether you’re joining that 
automobile and supper party at the Garden Oriental-on-Hudson, which 
he’s inditing in my honor especial.” 

The occasion was one for a careful display of Mitzi’s facility with 
speech. If her own superior culture was something for which she could 
not quite account, she yet prided in it deeply. She diagnosed it as 
an inborn thing, developed by the broadening influences of the stage. 

“Colonel Woody,” she emphasized again with careful inflection, 
ignoring the fireman’s presence. “Colonel Woody; the Diamond 
Cattle King!” 

It was assuredly a crusher. Jake’s shoulders were broad, but not 
schooled to such as this. He retired, with some muttered incoherence: 
“a likely four-flush,” “might be gettin’ left,” etc., ete. 

In the line of his retreat Mitzi made a sidelong gesture with her 
neck. “I tell you there’s nothing like competition,” she remarked. 
“He needs to know his place.” 

“ All the same,” murmured Cynthia, “I feel kind of sorry for 
him. He don’t just know the ways of women.” 

“Nor the things they like,” added Mitzi. “He don’t even know 
enough to lie to one. He’s a dub.” 

“Of course you know I’ve got to get home to little Ben, right 
after the show. But you was bluffing anyhow—about that automobile 
party—was n’t you?” 

Mitzi reflected. “No-o, not exactly bluffin’. If I said to you, 
‘Come along,’ and you came, why, this Diamond King or any other 
old Johnny would have to stand for it. That’s me. Yet he might call 
it de trop, too. You see, the invitation was merely to spin ’way up-town 
and get supper. There was no specifications.” 

“But Jake——” ventured Cynthia. “You’d really hate to lose 
Jake—for good and all—would n’t you? He’s been so nice to both 
of us.” Cynthia was oddly eager. 

“Lose him!” Mitzi curled her lip in disdain. “Why, I don’t 
lose him. He has simply ceased to exist!” 

She patted down the tourist checks over the extendingly plaided 
stockings. The grief of discarded song verses had been quite forgotten 
in the thrill of conscious power. 
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“My, but it’s hot in here!” Cynthia slapped at her face with a 
powder rag, like one fighting a swarm of flies. “If it wasn’t for 
pay-nights, how I would hate these early September openings! And 
I’ve been feeling worried over little Benny. He seems kind of peevish 
and poor. New York don’t agree with him.” 

“If he was mine,” announced Mitzi, “I know what I’d do. I’d 
put him in an orphanage and let him benefit by those fresh-air funds 
and things.” 

“No, you would n’t—not if he was your own,” reasoned Cynthia. 

Mitzi was strapping on her knapsack, which article rather hampered 
her freedom of movement, and gave a namelessly stiffening touch. 
Some inkling of this had prompted her to leave it off when she wished 
to admire herself, or to be admired without qualification. It was a 
logical necessity which she would cast aside with the first dance-step. 

“You ’ve got to be correct,” she observed, “in them geographical 
operas.” 

Over in the first wing Jake Colton peered darkling from between 
the curtain and the proscenium arch, with the mute anguish of an ox. 
He counted the number of white jewels on the shirt front of Colonel 
Woody over in the box opposite. Also, and with bitterness, he sought 
to calculate the exact degree of probable “ four-flush ” in the Colonel’s 
long silvery hair; in the Colonel’s equally impressive and black 
mustachios. 


When Cynthia left the theatre after the performance Jake offered 
his escort, half sullenly, half shyly. He had obtained dispensation 
from headquarters. With hardly a further word on his part, they took 
the Ninth Avenue Elevated. 

The fireman felt the vague sisterly sympathy in his companion which 
bespoke her understanding. Under her cozy little commonplaces he 
expanded, tacitly if morosely, by Fiftieth Street; waveringly by Sev- 
entieth ; into speech by Eightieth. Ere the Harlem hundreds he grew 
confiding in his sense of wrong. They had the latter part of the 
journey pretty much to themselves, with vacant seats fore and aft, and 
the slang and rumble further to invite his unburdening. 

“And did n’t I have it right?” he asked Cynthia, thereby putting 
her strictly neutral loyalty to the usual embarrassment. “ ’Zactly 
right. She got as far as India, with two hands, forced by the ushers 
and boosted in that cow-puncher’s box—but there was icebergs floatin’ 
on the Ganges. If she’d ’a’ put in them others and stuck on Siberia 
at the end, she ’d ’a’ froze stiff right under the Sphinx’ nose! ” 

“ The trouble was her knapsack, I think,” explained Cynthia. “Too 
bad! It caught somehow in the chiffon round her hat—and kind of 
threw her out of focus, like.” 
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“And as for her mossy Colonel Woody,” continued Jake, “I’ve 
made a partic’lar business of findin’ out all I could on his number. He 
may lay claim to havin’ seen Indian campaignin’ and such frumps 
along the high-brow ‘con’ dodge. But from all I can hear, it’s more 
likely he gathered in his roll with them six lame Indians and two 
tubere’lar buffalo he took round to burgs like Paris and Vienna— 
green old country show-joints, where they would n’t know a Jersey 
steer from Custer’s raid.” 

“Tf you want my sincere opinion,” consoled Cynthia, “I don’t 
think Mitzi cares a rap about him, down in her heart. She had n’t 
even decided on accepting this invitation until she lost her temper 
there. But you can’t know, Jake, how easily a girl in our business is 
complimented by a man ready to spend his money on her—generally 
speaking, anyhow. You’re a man yourself, Jake, so you can’t under- 
stand that.” 

From an inner pocket Jake drew certain documents. “ There’s 
ways of layin’ it at their feet besides joy-rides after midnight,” he 
argued. “ Here’s a life insurance policy I’ve been keepin’ up in her 
name, unbeknownst to her, three years, come January. Then I——” 

But he caught himself. Though his code was well punctured with 
bitterness, it occurred to him that any man was a mean cur who would 
stop to recall his own kindnesses. “I’m sorry I told you that,” he 
apologized. “ You’ve got to promise to forget it—before all, not to tell 
her!” 

“Oh, please let me tell her,” begged Cynthia. “It would please 


her so much.” 
“No!” Jake fairly snorted. “To-morrow mornin’ I burn that 


policy. 
“It’s not just to-night I’ve been snubbed,” he explained. “It’s 
been goin’ on more or less for six months past.” 

“But Mitzi does like you, Jake. I’m sure she does! Why, no 
girl could forget the sort of things you’ve done! Remember that time 
they rehearsed ‘ Peruviana’ so long—from July to November—and all 
the people had to live all that time without salary, expecting it to open 
from week to week, and getting so broke they nearly starved, half of 
them, in spite of what they squeezed out on advance pay. If you 
had n’t have helped then—if you had n’t have seen her straight through 
—what would she ’a’ done?” 

“You was married then,” Jake sombrely recalled, “and I was. 
expectin’ to be—as soon as ‘ Peruviana’ went on the road. She ’d done 
give me her solemn promise to have me instead of quittin’ New York 
with ‘ Peruviana.’” 

“Yes,” sighed Cynthia; “but they made her understudy, and she 


got ambitious. 
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“T was happy those days, too,” she mused on, in marital reminis- 
cence: “except fer his booze-fits. I guess it’s just as well he died, 
though.” 

“ Ain’t this our station?” Jake interrupted as the train slowed. 
Both of them had been engrossed. In silence they descended and 
walked the two squares to the Harlem apartments where Cynthia shared 
a four-room flat with Mitzi. 

In Jake’s slow process of mentation a new plan, defining a fresh 
outlook, took halting lucidity. Cynthia was the straight sort you 
could count on. She would never fail a poor devil like himself. Was 
there, after all, a better woman on earth than Cynthia? He fumbled, 
doubting, at his mark. 

“Cynthy,” he began, “I’m changin’ my mind about—about that 
insurance policy. I guess I’ll keep it goin’. I guess I II—I’ll just 
transfer it to your name.” 

Open-eyed and wondering, Cynthia searched his face. His gaze 
was downward. She shook her head. 

“No, Jake, you must n’t,” she said firmly. “I mean, you must n’t 
transfer it. Keep it going, though. Keep it for the girl you “ll marry 
—in the end.” 

They had reached the apartment door. His tone and manner took 
added measures of resolution. “The girl I marry—in the end ”—he 
paused, still unsuccessful at eying her squarely—“ will be—you, if 
youll have me.” 

She was glad the street lamp threw them so obscurely into their 
own shadows. She knew how a tell-tale of color had surged into her 
face thus hidden, proclaiming the hope she must stifle ere it caught 
the breath it quickened. Here were strength, steadfastness, protection, 
a father for her little son, all offered without terms—and under con- 
ditions to make her acceptance treachery. She knew the man. He 
planned a makeshift future, crudely, out of present void, on a momen- 
tary impulse. She could not have reasoned the thing out in those 
terms; but after its own fashion her intuition told her something 
like that. 

He stood erect before her, a massive silhouette, mercifully over- 
shadowing. 

“T?ll marry you, Cynthy,—if you ’ll have me!” he repeated. 

Up again throbbed the unseen. She caught herself, almost waver- 
ing. She knew the man. He would stand by those words. Her part 
was merely to take them up. 

There came to her rescue the overwhelming yet vaguer aspect: it 
involved in some way her loyalty to Mitzi. Mitzi had cruelly dangled 
him for a long time, seemingly to give him over at last. But Mitzi 
chased rainbows of vanity in a dream. Sooner or later she must have 
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her awakening. And then—— No; she, the older woman, with her 
day behind her, could not seize her mean advantage. 

She was Mitzi’s senior by perhaps two years of actual time, and a 
generation in point of feeling. In Mitzi’s eyes she was little short of 
archaic. 

“ You ’re so nice to bring me all the way home like this,” she elided. 
“ Forget all that, and come upstairs and we ’ll set out a little bite to 
eat. I put some beer on the ice before I came down. Besides, I want 
you to take a look at little Ben. He’ll be asleep, and I want you to tell 
me what you think. He don’t look just right to me. I’m kind of 
worried.” . . . 

Whereupon, Jake had to surmise she was too much wrapped up in 
the child to want to marry any man living. He admired her tact of 
evasion. 

Also, somehow, he felt better. 


Presumably, with due allowance for an extra Riverside spin, Miss 
Melville was by this time settled far uptown, at a table in the Garden 
Oriental-on-Hudson. Colonel Woody was continuing his candid dis- 
sertation on the modern drama, with especial allusion to the play he 
had witnessed this night. 

“No, ma’am,” he insisted, bringing down his fist; “the theatre 
ain’t what it was in my younger days. They don’t get the effects. 
They don’t catch the real heart and spirit. The gals ain’t as pretty, 
and don’t dress as fine——” 

The Colonel was nothing if not gracious: he interrupted himself 
to remind Mitzi that anything on the menu was hers for the asking. 
She suggested clam cocktails—rather stiffly. She had only recently 
met the Colonel at an Actors’ Fair, and must adapt herself to her 
first intimate glimpse of his point of view. 

The Colonel ordered one clam cocktail for Miss Melville and a little 
straight whiskey for himself. “To begin on, I reckon.” He nodded 
at the retreating waiter. “No doubt you’ll slide faster when you 
get started. As I was sayin’, the gals ain’t as purty, and the way how 
to dress has been done clean forgot. I should like to elevate the modern 
drama. I’ve got the money. I’ve made my pile, and I have my 
ideas. I should like to own a Broadway show.” 

“Oh!” fluttered Mitzi, with inward thrill at glimpse of this poten- 
tial “angel” and Stardom. “Oh, would you—really?” 

“T would, and I may. If I do, you can bank on it, there ’1] be noth- 
ing shabby-genteel about my show. I learned how to run one from 
ladies—from artistes” (the Colonel gave the correct French accent)— 
“as knowed.” 

“ How interesting!” exclaimed Mitzi. 
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“Did you ever hear,” pursued the Colonel, “ of a wonderful woman 
gone before your time, a genius named Tomassin Lydair? Came to 
this country in the early seventies, bringin’ with her a beautiful troupe 
of Amazons!” 

“J think I once had an uncle,” faltered Mitzi, “who used to have 
their pictures around his room. But, of course, I was only a tiny child 
and———” 

“Exactly. Well, Tomassin Lydair was a genius all right. She 
knowed, you see, the value of the Visual Spectacle.” The Colonel, 
whose language was a pot-pourri of many applied sciences, rolled the 
phrase under his tongue, in capitals. “ Yes, ma’am: she was past 
master of the Visual Spectacle. The things she knowed about the 
adornment of beauty was the things the managers nowdays don’t 
know. Take that checked thing they made you wear in the first act 
to-night, now. You wasn’t to blame fer it. It was stuck on your 
back, no doubt, by the management, without your connivance. And 
just see how it killed you deader than a door-nail, at the first rally! 
Just the Visual Spectacle lacking! ” 

“I thought it essentially appropriate, unique, and original,” 
bristled Mitzi. 

The Colonel, a really generous host, was again preoccupied with 
the business of his hospitality. He ordered the supper very well, Mitzi 
had to concede—considering. Yet the seconds seemed to tick irrita- 
tion as they dragged. What with hungry disappointment at her failure, 
vague regret, nameless chronic remorse, all tugging at the weariness in 
her soul, she felt she must surely shriek vituperation at this back 
number, this obsolete showman and cow-puncher, this ideal specimen 
of the old bore primed and matured. But she had her code of breed- 
ing. Moreover, consideration and policy were at stake. He might buy 
a show. And if he decided to buy a show, she saw herself in the direct 
line of its Stardom: why not? For all his hayseed tactlessness, she 
had been palpably singled for his favor. He was merely too old- 
fashioned to know better. 

“ The fact is,” announced the Colonel, opulently dealing the chicken 
and pouring the champagne with his own hand, “they get the wrong 
types in their shows now’days to begin with. Take a little slim wisp 
of nothin’ like yourself, for instance: made to be petted and molly- 
coddled by some nice feller—the kind of girl who ought to stay home 
and cook and wait fer him at the gate, evenings, in a white dress. 
What business have they got draggin’ your kind onto the stage, I’d 
like to know! What we need is big, strong, buxom women—women 
like there used to be in my younger days, who could wear pink tights, 
and carry a blazin’ shield, and not look afraid. That made the Visual 
Spectacle. You looked at the stage, them days, and turned away 
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blinded. When I put on my show I shan’t take a girl into it who 
weighs under a hundred and fifty. That’ll bring ’em! Ill find some 
woman that could win a prize fight in two rounds, for leadin’ lady. 
And I'll cover her with silver spangles and turn the calcium on her 
until she makes em deef—clean deef in the ear-drums! ” 

Mitzi was toying with her food, striving not to shudder. A waiter 
approached, with word that a gentleman awaited Miss Melville outside, 
and had an important message. The gentleman had written his name 
on a slip of paper. Mitzi read the name, and might well have been 
alarmed. On the contrary, she felt an overwhelming joy. The pure 
reaction of relief brought tears to her eyes, made her breath come 
faster. She abbreviated her excuses to the Colonel. She hurried out to 
Jake. 

His stern face repelled her. 

“Don’t think I’m tryin’ to shadow ye,” he said. “It’s her—it’s 
Cynthia. She’s about wild afraid little Ben’s a-dyin’—and I guess 
he is a pretty sick kid. I’ve brought a doctor. and a nurse—but a 
woman needs her friend in times like that. So I come up to the place 
you ’d said you’d be at to-night, and brought a taxy to take you to 
her. There it is. Good-night.” 

“ Jake, Jake!” she cried, seeing him turn away. “ You’re surely 
not going to let me ride down alone—you’!l at least go with me, won’t 
you?” 

“T’ll go and tell yer Colonel to.” 

Mitzi seized his elbow with vise-like grip. “Don’t you dare. I 
explained to him I might not come back, and it don’t matter anyhow. 
Please do ride down with me, Jake. Oh, Jake, I’m so unhappy!” 

The tears gushed with rather more than wonted conviction. 

“Don’t take it so hard,” Jake strove to console her. “He may 
not die, you.know. Them kids rallies easy sometimes.” 


By afternoon, following the anxious dawn, little Ben was so much 
better that Mitzi dismissed the nurse. A nurse was expensive, and 
Mitzi insisted on filling the role herself. She had telephoned the 
management to give over her part to the understudy, who was more 
than anxious to have a try at it. 

“ And IT guess she can keep it for good and all,” she said to Cynthia, 
quite brightly. The two women watched in the room with the sick 
child, the exhausted mother reclining on a lounge, while Mitzi bustled 
with her ministrations. 

“For good and all,” she repeated. “I’m going to send them 
notice—whether the show goes or not.” 

“I’m so glad you and Jake have made it up,” faltered Cynthia. 
“You ’ll be happy with Jake. Any woman would.” 
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“T guess hell do,” mused Mitzi. “There ’s so few men who show 
up as you hope they ll turn out. Jake may not be fancy quality, but 
he holds his dye on inspection. . . . I guess yow’l] never marry 
again, Cynthia. You just naturally don’t take to the idea. do you? 
That first time settled you, I guess.” 

“Was the Colonel interesting?” inquired the other in her tired 
voice. Until now there had been no time for discussion of that phase 
of it. 

With interesting particularism, Mitzi confided that the Colonel had 
been pretty much of a failure. 

“ And yet,” she recalled, “he said one poetic thing I can’t forget-— 
something about the kind of girl who waited for her husband at the 
gate, evenings, in white. I’ve thought I’d wait for Jake at our flat, 
evenings, like that; only—he prefers pink.” 

Cynthia closed her eyes. “ He don’t like checks,” she murmured. 

“ Neither did that cow-puncher,” nodded Mitzi. “Men don’t.” 


THE KING OF DREAMS 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Some must moil when the noonday beams; 
But when night comes, and the soft winds sigh, 
Every man is a King of Dreams! 


S = must delve when the dawn is nigh; 


One must plod while another must ply 
At plow or loom till the sunset streams, 

But when night comes, and the moon rides high, 
Every man is a King of Dreams! 


One is slave to a master’s cry, 
Another serf to a despot seems, 

But when night comes, and the discords die, 
Every man is a King of Dreams! 


This you may sell and that may buy, 
And this you may barter for gold that gleams, 
But there’s one domain that is fixed for aye— 
Every man is a King of Dreams! 


ON THE ROAD TO 
BUENAVISTA 


By William MacLeod Raine 


Author of ‘ Melissy,’’ ‘* Ridgway of Montana,’’ etc. 


Durbin, hurrying across the tracks at the Union Depot, 
looked down at his questioner and stopped. ‘The troubled face 
upturned to his belonged to a ragged little waif of humanity carrying 
a cheap telescope valise. It was a sturdy boyish face, despite the fact 
that there were traces of dried tears on the none too well-fed cheeks. 
“This is the Denver & Rio Grande. It goes there. So does the 
Midland,” explained the lawyer. 

“Thanks, Mister. It’s the D. & R. G. I want.” 

The young man passed into the Pullman and found his reservation. 
Political acquaintances, bound like himself for the State convention 
at Glenwood Springs, greeted him with jovial heartiness; for Tom 
Durbin was a coming man, the leader of the younger element in his 
party that was beginning to make itself felt. He had not been blind 
to the consideration that had been given him of late by the managers of 
the machine. He might have whatever he asked for, in reason, pro- 
vided he were willing to work in harmony with the big corporate influ- 
ences that still controlled the party. Let him say the word and he 
would be nominated for Attorney-General. But with the nomination 
went, of course, implied conditions. He could not honestly accept it 
and then fight those who had given it him. He had to make up his 
mind whether he would take it under the terms offered. His decision 
was to be wired during the day to Reynolds, who was already on the 
ground, lining up the delegates from the Western Slope. 

All morning his problem was with him, running like an under- 
current through his mind while he discussed details of the programme 
with his allies. Toward noon he broke away and went into the day 
coach, to be alone long enough to run over the situation for a final 
decision. Absorbed in his thoughts, he dropped into a vacant seat, 
and it was not for some time that the dun-colored, lonely little figure 
in front of him impinged on his consciousness as that of the youngster 
who had asked him if this were the train to Buenavista. 

His mind accepted this information without curiosity or interest 
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until the train conductor, passing through the car, stopped an instant 
to jerk his head toward the lad, whose eyes were fixed on the flying 
landscape. 

“ Une of the Juvenile Court kids, Mr. Durbin, on his way to the 
reform school. Carry them up there right often.” 

“Is he alone? ” 

“ Yes, sir. You bet! He’s his own sheriff and carries his own 
papers of commitment. I expect I have taken fifty or sixty of them 
up that way, and every one of them stays with it and delivers himself.” 

Durbin nodded agreement with the note of pride in the trainman’s 
voice, and presently moved forward to the seat beside the youngster, 
who brought his eyes round quickly from the window to see who his 
seatmate might be. 

“ You got the right train, I see,” the lawyer said by way of intro- 
duction. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Going far?” 

“ Buenavista; ” the boy flushed. 

“Your people live there?” 

“T ain’t got no people. I’m going there to—to work,” came the 
answer rather sullenly. 

A colored waiter, immaculate in white linen, passed down the aisle 
with his “ First call for lunch in the dining cyar.” 

“We'll not get there till some time in the afternoon. Come along 
in with me to lunch.” 

“1 don’t want none.” 

“Nonsense! Of course you do. Whoever heard of a growing boy 
that was n't hungry?” 

“1 ain’t got no money.” 

Durbin clapped a friendly hand on his shoulder. “That does n’t 
matter. I’ve enough to see us through. I want you to come as my 
guest.” 

Surprise shone in the lad’s eyes. He had scrambled up from in- 
fancy on the city streets as best he could and had lived a haphazard, 
hand-to-mouth life, fighting his way against the other youngsters of his 
type whenever it had been necessary to hold his own. Now a “ swell” 
was asking him to eat with him. The amazing thing was that though 
this was the second time in his life such an experience had befallen 
him both occasions had been within twenty-four hours. “The Judge” 
had taken him home to dinner with him last night to talk things over, 
an hour after sentencing him to a year in the reform school. He had 
sat down then in an agony of shyness to a well-appointed table, and 
now he was being invited again. Treading on the heels of his amaze- 
ment came another thought. 
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“T’m going to the reform school,” he blurted in a flame. 

The young lawyer’s warm smile did not abate a jot. “ There is n’t 
any use going there hungry, is there?” 

“T did n’t know but what—I thought mebbe——” 

“Tt was square of you to tell me. I guess you ’re a pretty decent 
kid down on his luck. I’m proud to know a boy that can be trusted 
to walk right up to his punishment like a man. My name is Durbin— 
Tom Durbin of Denver.” 

“ Mine ’s Bun Reilly.” 

They shook hands on the mutual exchange of information and 
passed into the diner, the man’s arm lying lightly across the shoulders 
of the boy. Some of Durbin’s acquaintances stared when he appeared 
with his strange guest, but that young man merely smiled pleasantly 
and passed on to the only table for two which still remained unoceupied. 

The street gamin, in a new world, was all eves. To sit in this fairy 
tale of shining silver and spotless linen, of gay diners and deferential 
waiters, while dun Colorado outside the window rushed rearward in 
headlong haste, was a miracle beyond compare. The deft skill with 
which the attendant whisked off the lid from the soup tureen was no 
less wonderful than the cool certainty with which his new friend 
ordered the details of this never-to-be-forgotten meal. Instead of 
bringing everything at once, the man began with thick, delicious soup, 
swept the remains of that away to give place to roast turkey, sweet 
potatoes baked brown, and various other vegetables, removed these to 
bring ice cream and pie, and finally finished with coffee and nuts. No, 
not quite finally, for at the very last he carried in two little glass bowls 
of water, of which his friend across the table by example showed him 
the use. 

Despite his shyness, Bun Reilly ate to repletion. He had waited 
a good many years for this soul-satisfying feed, and he knew he was 
likely to wait several more before it would be repeated. From across 
the table the eyes of his big, broad-shouldered friend smiled encourage- 
ment, but at last he had to give up with a long sigh. Even the best 
of meals cannot last forever. 

He could not remember how it came about, but after they were 
back in the day coach he found himself telling his story, not all at once, 
but bit by bit. He found it as easy to tell this young man how he had 
got into the habit of swiping things as it had been to tell the little 
Judge who wins all boy hearts. For somehow this big handsome blond 
young man understood that a fellow sometimes slipped up in spite of 
the best resolutions, when he was running with a “bunch of tough 
kids.” 

So Durbin listened to the story of this lad’s misadventure in life, of 
the drunken father who had found the sum of parental responsibility 
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in beating him whenever he could lay hands on “the imp,” of the 
Juvenile Court judge who had first brought home to him in his talks 
the simple, elemental laws of obligation to good citizenship, of the 
battle to “do the square thing” by this society toward which the 
Judge had given him a new viewpoint, and of the occasional failures 
that marked the path of his struggle. 

“And after all you’ve tried to do, the Judge goes back on you 
and sends you up to the reform school,” suggested the lawyer, by way 
of getting at this youngster’s feelings. 

The boy flushed in resentment for his friend the Judge. “ No, sir. 
He didn’t go back on me; I went back on him. The cops said I was 
a dead tough kid, and the Judge he says, ‘ Not on your life.’ Then I 
trew him down. ’N’ he ain’t sending me up except to git me away 
form the gang ’n’ to have me learn a trade. He’s all right, the 
Judge is, Mister.” 

“You dont want to go to Buenavista, do you? ” 

“A kid can’t always do what he wants to, the Judge says.” 

“So you never even thought of pulling out instead of taking your 
medicine ? ” 

There was a quiver of the boyish face. “I thought about it all 
right, Mister. I hate to go. All my life I been an outdoors kid and 
pleased myself. Now I’m going to be shut up and have a boss over 
me. I’d skip out quick enough if ’t wasn’t for the Judge. But I 
ain’t goin’ to t’row him down again.” 

“Bully for you, Bun!” Durbin, eyes shining, leaned forward and 
caught him by the hand. “That’s the way a game, square boy talks. 
Now I want to tell you something. Men as well as boys have got to 
fight their battles with themselves. I was up against one hard this 
morning when I met you. I have won it now, and I won it because 
of Bun Reilly. I could n’t see a little fellow like him win his tough 
fight while a big hulk like Tom Durbin quit on his. We'll play 
partners on this and win together. Eh, Bun?” 

The boy’s eyes were like stars. “Right you are, Mister,” he 
gulped. 

“The next station at which this train stops is Bue—navista,” 
called a brakeman in a sing-song as he passed through the car. 

“Those buildings over there are the State reformatory,” a man in 
the next seat told his neighbor casually. 

Bun stared whitely out of the window at the high wall which 
surrounded the grounds. In that dread moment his courage was at 
“We’re going to write to each other often and tell how we ’re mak- 
ing it,” said the young lawyer cheerfully. “I’m going to give you my 
card, and just as soon as you get back to Denver I want you to call 
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on me. Don’t forget, Bun. The very hour you get back to Denver. 
If it is after office hours, come to my house. There’ll be a room 
there waiting for you and a place at the table. After that we ’ll have 
a long powwow and decide what you want to do.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

They got off the train together and shook hands again. 

“ Good-by, Bun. Don’t forget you’re to write often and tell me 
all about it.” 

“No, sir; I’ll not forget,” choked the boy. 

Next instant the boy was walking down the platform, and Durbin 
was running into the office. The young lawyer called for a telegraph 
blank and hastily wrote on it: 


Have decided not to allow my name to be presented. 


He addressed it to Reynolds, and left the room with a light, firm 
tread. He squared his shoulders and drew a deep breath. Even if his 
ambitions had to move more slowly, he would be his own man. He 
would not have to remember all his life that he had compromised with 
conscience to get what he had wanted. 

“ All aboard,” the conductor called, snapping his watch-case. 

As Durbin climbed the car-steps, he glanced over his shoulder. 
He saw Bun Reilly going up the hill, an American of To-morrow, his 
face set resolutely toward the hard, dusty road of his duty. As long 
as it was in sight that little figure neither turned nor wavered. 


PEN-POINTS 


THE average man never admits it. 
THE only thing worse than logical pessimism is illogical optimism. 


THE man who quickly finds his limitations is the man who does n’t 
hunt for them. 


EXTRAVAGANCE is spending what the other fellow would like to 
spend if he had the money. 


THERE is no indignation more virtuous than that of a butter-maker 
when talking about oleomargarine. 


THE number of people who are unable to understand the tariff 
is exceeded only by those who don’t try. 


Ellis O. Jones 
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A FLIER IN STOCK 
By Edward Crossland Smith 


and the finished product was a masterpiece: big, blatant, 

and with manners that would have shamed a well-bred hog. 
Physically, he consisted of a vast, unwieldy paunch supported by 
short thick legs, and surmounted by a round head joined to his 
body by a double chin instead of a neck. Most of his face was 
occupied by a wide, bulbous nose of a color scheme to delight an 
impressionist, and a bristly mustache that stuck out belligerently 
above his mouth. And the bull of Bashan was quiet and retiring 
compared to him when he lifted his voice to dispute a decision. 

Back in the nineties horse-racing was a new game to the most 
of us, and no sooner had we taken it up than Joe Morehead promptly 
arrogated to himself all knowledge on the subject and elected himself 
the court of last resort. He used to strut about the ring with a 
whip in his hand and a spy-glass dangling from his shoulder and 
sport a stop-watch. All the judges—good, solid citizens, selected 
more for their virtues than for their familiarity with the rules of 
the sport—stood in awe of him, and invariably referred to him 
all questions involving technical knowledge. Before long he began to 
demand their deference by a prescriptive right, ruled on all points, 
and entered and ran his own horses with a noble disregard of all 
such things as weight and age classifications. In fact, he practically 
made himself dictator of all the tracks in the State. 

That was the condition of affairs when Slocum came up from 
California and won a race at Helena from one of Joe’s entries. 
He won it fair and square, and there was really nothing to base 
an argument on, but Morehead raised his usual roar. Above his 
bellow Slocum had as much chance of making himself heard as a 
corn-stalk fiddle would have of drowning out a steam siren. Joe 
whipped the judges into line, and Slocum was left to pocket his 
wrong. 

This Slocum was a young fellow with a face as hard and sharp 

as a hatchet, and his perfect teeth when he smiled, or snarled rather, 

reminded one of a bull-dog’s dental equipment. And he had enough 

vindictiveness to supply a whole tribe of Apaches. But he was a 
(110) 


N ATURE had taken pains to make a bully of Joe Morehead, 
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horseman, and could class a horse as far as he could see its legs, and 
the way he raged when he had to swallow that dose from a tyro like 
Morehead would have given pointers to the heathen. He didn’t say 
much, but the brevity of what he did say only heightened its force. 

I was on the train with him as far as Salt Lake when he went 
back to California, and if he discussed anything but his grievance 
against Morehead on that trip he did it while 1 slept. 

“T7ll take that old megaphone into camp yet,” he would say, 
bristling up like a timber wolf. “He just the same as robbed me. 
I’ll cure him of his weakness before I’m done with him.” Then 
he would bite off the end of a cigar and go out on the platform to 
cool off, and be back in five minute with something more he ’d thought 
up out there. 

We parted at Salt Lake, and I thought no more of the affair, 
until one day, several months later, I saw in a San Francisco paper 
that James Slocum, “the well known turfman,” had bought a certain 
mare of a famous breeding establishment in Southern California. 
There was a good deal of pedigree and record attached to her, mostly 
Greek to me, but the sense of the item seemed to be that Slocum 
had bought an animal that would be a credit to her family. Later 
on in the winter I saw him mentioned again. The paper reported 
that Slocum had sold all his stock and retired permanently from the 
track. 

The next fall I happened to be in Livingston while the country 
fair was on. We had our races at the county fairs in those days, 
and the horsemen moved from one to the other, like players at a 
progressive whist party. I went out to see the races, and, locating 
a seat in the grand stand and looking about to take stock of my 
neighbors, I discovered my erstwhile travelling companion, Mr. James 
Slocum. 

“Hello!” I said, surprised. “Got any horses here?” 

“Not this year,” he answered cheerfully. 

I knew that without horses he had just as much business at a 
track as a wolf without teeth would have in a band of sheep, but it 
was his affair, not mine. 

Morehead was parading about a little way off, as overbearing and 
intolerable as ever. The card showed that he had three horses en- 
tered, and, what surprised nobody, that he was winning. There were 
a couple of Californians who seemed to be dividing honors with him 
to some extent, and there was any number of local entries and third- 
raters from other Western tracks. I stayed till the last race and 
then went back to the hotel. 

At supper I found a chair opposite old Major Davenant. Our 
talk drifted to Morehead. 
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“That fellow has run things on our tracks so long,” the Major 
complained, “that he has come to be about the whole programme. 
An outsider has no show. ‘There are a couple of fellows here from 
California with a little black horse. 1 know a good horse when I 
see it.” He nodded his head sagely. “You take it from me that 
little mare can beat anything Morehead has a city block. But do they 
let her do it? No, siree! Those fellows have discovered that Joe 
is the boss up here, and they’ve crawled under his coat-tails and 
follow his lead. See the system? Don’t you make any bets against 
that black mare. She might start something when Joe and those 
fellows get it framed up right.” 

I had been doing a little pondering of my own since I had met 
Slocum, and, adding what the Major said, I seemed to detect evidences 
of a colored gentleman pointing in the general direction of the wood- 
pile. There was a large amount of miching mallecho about this mare 
business. 

Time proved the Major right about Morehead and the two 
Californians working in concert. They travelled the whole circuit 
together. I kept track because my interest was aroused and I 
expected developments. Generally Morehead won. Occasionally the 
Californians took a race. But the black mare didn’t seem to make 
much of a showing. I began to doubt whether she had as much in 
her as the Major thought. 

The racing season closed with the State Fair at Helena, the biggest 
meet of all, and the biggest crowd in attendance. Here Morehead 
and the two Californians, with the rest of the camp followers, came 
to spoil the Egyptians. ‘They had done well on the circuit, but 
Helena was the point they had marked for the big killing, and they 
came with the black flag up. 

For the next week the way that combination, Morehead and the 
Californians, allured, bewildered, and generally handled the jolly, 
free-spending crowd congregated there was really artistic. They 
would exploit one horse, then another, then back to the first, and 
then suddenly ring in an outsider, until anything looked like a good 
bet. At night they used to foregather in Morehead’s room and map 
out the campaign for the following day. 

The last race of all was a selling race, and Morehead had a big 
bay he wanted to sell, so it was fixed that that horse should win 
the race. For one thing, the public would plunge against the horse, 
and the trio would make the big clean-up they had planned, and 
then, put up for sale right after a sensational winning, the horse 
would bring a big figure. All the details were arranged, and they 
adjourned their last meeting with everything lovely. 

It might have stayed lovely for Morehead but for the trait in 
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his nature that kept him awake at night whenever he knew some- 
body else had any money, and the knowledge that those Californians 
had their half of the season’s spoils still in their pockets was enough 
to give him insomnia until he could devise a scheme to transfer it 
to his own. On parting that night, the Californians had given him 
two thousand dollars for their share to bet on his horse, they not 
being supposed to back his entries. And it was understood that he 
was to bet two thousand likewise. But before Joe went to sleep he 
altered that plan. There was twenty thousand in his pockets clamor- 
ing for employment. Joe figured he could get that quietly placed 
on his horse, and, by keeping his mouth shut, he would n’t have to 
divide the winnings with the others. You see, he always had to be 
getting the best of it. 

The black mare was the favorite with the crowd the next day 
when the selling race was called, and the play was heavy. It was 
every man’s last chance to get even. The crowd filled the betting 
ring, and the bookmakers had to move fast to handle the bets that 
came in. Just as the gong rang to call the horses to the post, there 
was a sudden and unaccountable influx of money on the big bay. 
By that subtle process by which such things transpire in crowds, it 
got about that Morehead was playing his horse heavily to win. The 
rumor had a disquieting effect on the crowd, and some who could 
afford to hastened to hedge. 

Old Major Davenant took me by the elbow and steered me out 
of the crowd into a quiet place. “Do you know how much Joe has 
up on that bay of his?” he asked awesomely. 

“Four thousand,” I answered, that being the quotation I had 
heard. 

The Major stroked his Santa Claus beard with twitching fingers. 
“Four thousand nothing!” he snorted. “He just told me—privately 
—he had twenty thousand dollars up—even. Won’t he make the hog- 
killing!” 

The figures were stunning. It showed how the game had caught 
Joe. Putting twenty thousand dollars into a mine or a stock-ranch 
would have been nothing out of the common, but twenty thousand on 
a horse-race——! I rolled the sum under my tongue unctuously, and 
began to justify Morehead’s manning-tree-ox belly and double chin. 

Returning to the ring, I again unexpectedly encountered Mr. 
Slocum, the first time since at Livingston a month before. 

“ Betting any?” I asked casually, fishing for a tip. 

He grinned until his mustaches stuck out like a cat’s whiskers. 
“Just a little,’ he answered, and walked off. The Major and I 
went up into the grand-stand to get a seat. 

It was a poor start, the judges sending them off with Joe’s big 
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bay well to the front and inside, while the rest of the six entries 
angled back across the track. The black mare was clear in the rear 
and outside at that, and an indignant protest burst from her backers 
as the “Go!” was called out. ‘The string flashed by the grand-stand 
with the bay two good lengths ahead of everything. Just as the black 
scurried by in the rear Slocum selected that moment to reach over 
from somewhere and whisper in my ear, “'That’s the one.” Of course 
it was too late then for the information to do me any good, and his 
Cheshire cat grin didn’t put me in any better humor. I devoted 
him to the seven circles of Limbo, and fixed my eyes again on the 
race. 

There surely can’t have been many races like that one; certainly 
not in our country. Things began to happen right from the time the 
starter’s flag dropped. ‘That little black mare, getting off clear behind 
everything, ran around that bunch like a dog around a flock of sheep, 
and was onto the bay’s flanks before they passed the first quarter 
pole. Evidently there was n’t going to be any foolishness about it. I 
thought of what the Major had told me at Livingston, and I re- 
membered what 1 had seen in the San Francisco paper, and 1 began 
to see a great light. I turned around to say something to Mr. Slocum. 
I wanted to say it to him. But that gentleman had disappeared. I 
caught side of Morehead’s inflamed face, and I think he must have 
been looking for somebody himself. His hand shook as he readjusted 
his spy-glass. 

The Major was right about the ability of that black mare to 
walk away from Morehead’s stock. There wasn’t any tight finish 
about that race. There wasn’t any room to dispute about winners. 
That mare could have stopped and eaten a bale of hay and then had 
time to come in ahead of anything in that bunch. She simply 
streaked around the track and scurried under the wire as we held 
our breath, and I suppose some ) time that evening the rest of them 
came in. 

The whooping, rejoicing crowd poured turbulently out of the grand- 
stand and spread all over the place. In a happy, elated, noisy 
stream of winners, the Major and I drifted across the fair grounds 
to the gate to catch the train back to town. Like a flash I caught a 
glimpse of three men tearing out of the back of the betting-shed, 
and as they bundled recklessly into a waiting cab, I recognized the 
two Californians and my friend, Mr. James Slocum. Another in- 
stant and the cab was lost in dust as they whirled away to the depot 
and the south-bound train. Then like a breeze Rumor came sweeping 
over the hurrying throng. “That’s the man that got Morehead’s 
money.” “He won twenty thousand on the black.” 

I grabbed the Major by the arm in my excitement. “ Major,” 
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I exclaimed as I saw the whole thing, “that black mare belongs 
to that fellow Slocum. Of course it does. He has been laying for 
Morehead’s scalp ever since last year.” 

As we waited at the gate for the train to back in on the siding, 
I saw Morehead coming across the grounds with one of the judges, 
evidently in heated argument. His hands were moving in protest and 
expostulation; his cheeks were red with rage and chagrin; and his 
neck was such a deep purple that it seemed the blood must burst 
the skin. His fat legs wobbled beneath his overwhelming bulk as he 
half walked, half ran, to keep up with the judge. He stopped beside 
us on the platform and swung around fiercely to the Major, clutching 
the hapless judge by the buttonhole. 

“A —— outrage!” he cried, catching his breath and stamping 
his foot viciously. “That’s what it was—an outrage, a cheat, a 
swindle, a low-down, dastardly, scoundrelly, thieving, plundering, 
damnable, underhanded——” 

The Major beaming upon him benignly, and, rolling the end of 
a cigar between his lips, spoke mildly. “ Well, Joseph ”—there was 
a ghost of a twinkle in his eye, but his voice was very solemn— those 
that live by the sword must die by the sword.” 


OLE MAMMY 
BY MARY COLES CARRINGTON 


UT’N de dahk whar folks cyarn see 
De days keep a-pilin’, mo’ en mo’; 
Ev’y day fetch along ’nuther crick fer muh back 
En lay on muh ole haid er leetle mo’ snow. 
O Lawd, how long? 
The’ ain’t no mo’ good times fer me! 
I’s so weary, oh, so tiynd, 
Please, Marse Jesus, set me free! 


De chillum all dun lef? me now. 
I’s lonesome ’nuff, Gawd knows, ternight: 
Muh feet jes a-honin’ fer de golden streets, 
Muh ole eyes a-strainin’ fer de hebbenly light. 
O Lawd, how long? 
Dis chile is sho’ hed fur ter roam! 
I’s so weary, oh, so tiyud, 
Please, Marse Jesus, fetch me home! 


THE MASCOT OF THE 
PRIMER CLASS 


By Lucy Copinger 


T was Friday morning, and the Primer Class was indulging in 
Finger Plays. 


“ This iss mutter, gut und dear; 
This is fader, full of beer,” 


recited Anna Karenina. 

“Not ‘beer,’ Anna,” Miss Lucy corrected. “‘ Cheer.’” 

“Td ain’d wod my fader drinks, und I dunno nodin’ aboud id,” 
said Anna, and at once relapsed into sullen silence. 

Into this already charged atmosphere Bum O’Reilly walked reck- 
lessly, a half-hour late, and at his ragged heels a yellow, bony little 
nondescript of a dog. Waving aside with exasperation a piece of 
chewing-gum artfully tendered her as a bribe, Miss Lucy ordered the 
dog to be removed at once. 

“ Miss,” Bum protested respectfully, “I can’t git rid of him no 
ways. I been beatin’ him sometink fierce, but the little divil won’t 
lemme alone;” and he looked down at the dog with a glance in which 
Miss Lucy saw already an ineffectually suppressed pride of ownership. 

“You know very well you coaxed him to follow you,” she said 
severely. 

“ Honest, miss,” Bum explained, “he was settin’ on the corner, jest 
a-waitin’ fer me. Niver a whistle I give him, nor a look out er me 
eye, but no sooner he sees me and he gives a wag of his tail and comes 
a-runnin’. I give him one in de ribs wid me foot. ‘Git away wid 
yer,’ I sez, ‘ye dirty little divil! If yer was a clean-lookin’ pup it 
ud be all right,’ I sez, ‘but don’t yer know Missis Loosey ain’t got 
no use fer a ugly little dorg like ye?’” 

Although knowing full well that the wily Bum was playing on 
her sympathies, this narrative touched Miss Lucy. She looked at the 
“dorg,” who at once acknowledged the glance with a friendly wave 
of his tail. This tail was a ridiculous thing, long out of all proportion 
to his size, and upon the least provocation it would wag so violently 
that it usually overbalanced its owner’s body. There was something 
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so whole-hearted in this vigorous wagging that it appealed to Miss 
Lucy. 

“Well, he can stay this morning,” she said reluctantly, “if he 
behaves.” 

Although the dog stayed, his conduct could hardly be taken as a 
pattern to the members of the Primer Class. For a time he sat under 
the bench at Bum’s feet and contented himself with chewing on his 
new-found master’s shoes. When Miss Lucy went up and down the 
aisle he bit playfully at her skirts. At the Physical Training period, 
the commands seemed to excite him, for he ran wildly around the room, 
occasionally overbalanced by his uncontrollable tail and emitting wild 
yelps. Then when Sophie Bauerschmidt got up to read, he frightened 
her into shrieks by licking her bare legs. At recess it was discovered 
that he had eaten Frederick William’s sandwiches. So when noon 
dismissal came Miss Lucy gave Bum strict orders to return unattended. 
He did so, but late, and, for the first time in her experience with him, 
sullen. 

“ Miss,” he said, “I tied him up wid a piece of rope, and he’s 
goin’ on orful.” 

“He ’ll get used to it,” said Miss Lucy heartlessly. 

“Miss, I’m a-believin’ he’ll git choked,” said Bum coldly, and 
applied himself to the reading lesson. 

Not for long, however, was the quiet of the Primer Class to be 
undisturbed. The lesson was hardly over when a series of yelps came 
from the hall, followed by a hysterical squeal of recognition, and in 
a moment Bum, with actual tears in his eyes, was holding in his arms 
a quivering little animal from whose neck hung a broken bit of rope. 
At that moment the Principal appeared at the door. 

“What: was that?” he asked in amazement. 

Miss Lucy explained. 

“T’m thinking of having him for the Class Pet,” she said. 

“What! You are going to let him stay?” the Principal ex- 
claimed disapprovingly. 

“*¢ Encourage the little ones to bring their pets to school. Let the 
children mould, draw, model, and paint the little creatures. Thus the 
lesson of kindness will unconsciously be instilled,’ ” chanted Miss Lucy 
cheerfully, and the Principal, recognizing the quotation from the 
Nature Schedule, smiled. 

“ He looks like a comic supplement creation,” he remarked jocosely. 
“What name are you going to give him—Rex, Ponto, or Rover?” 

The sarcasm was lost on Bum. “I dunno,” he said gravely; “ but 
I’m thinkin’ maybe it ought to be Nellie.” 

The Principal’s jocose expression immediately became a trifle fixed, 
and Miss Lucy spoke with hasty gaiety. 
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“T think we’ll call him ‘Happy,’” she said; “he seems such 
a cheerful little animal,” and thus settled all discussion. 

From that day Happy, as he was called, grew to be a regular 
attendant upon the Primer Class in spite of Miss Lucy’s not very 
stringent orders. There was nothing at all clever about him; he 
was a very foolish little dog, dull in everything but loving. In spite 
of good feeding his ribs still stuck out unbeautifully, but there was 
something endearing about the wag of his tail and the touch of his 
moist little nose that snuggled down into any convenient hand. After 
the novelty had worn off, the children accepted him calmly as a fellow 
classmate. Now and then an exciting episode occurred, as when Miss 
Lucy was called away for a day, and the substitute, on opening her 
desk, found a large and juicy bone reposing among her books of 
pedagogics. Then there was the unexpected visit of the Superintend- 
ent, when in spite of the moral backing of the Nature Schedule Miss 
Lucy smuggled Happy hastily into the book-case. He remained there 
quietly until the Physical Training began, when he set up an un- 
happy howling and continued until Miss Lucy released him, when 
he immediately rushed with welcoming tail to the Superintendent and 
began to chew his shoe. Perhaps the worst of all was when, in a 
sudden puppy fever, he ate the trimmings off of Marie Schaefer’s 
new hat. 

“I don’t know what to do with him, James,” Miss Lucy sighed 
after school that day, looking down at Happy, who, the day being a 
little chilly, was managing somehow to sit on the scant edge of her 
skirt. “You must really try to keep him home.” 

“ Miss,” Bum pleaded earnestly, “ it ’ull kill him sure to do it, he’s 
that loving in his ways. It breaks his heart if he ain’t wid me all 
the time. Ivery night when I goes to bed he lays up close to me feet, 
and sometimes I’m a-believin’ he gits orful dreams, he’s growlin’ so 
and chewin’ on me toes. But, miss, he’s orful fond of me.” 

This inseparable devotion was to receive a rude shock. A few 
days later, as Miss Lucy stepped from the car, she was met by an 
anxious-faced delegation of the early arrivals of the Primer Class. 

“Miz, come quick,” cried Sophie wildly. “They iss having a awful 
fight, und Bum iss bleeding by the nose already, und maybe he iss 
goin’ to git run in.” 

Seeing that this was no time to reason why, Miss Lucy took 
Sophie’s hand and hurried along. Half-way down the block, she found 
Bum held firmly in the clutch of a burly figure in khaki, while in the 
street stood a large wagon with a wire screen on one side, against which 
a frightened little yellow dog threw himself violently. One glance at 
Bum’s blazing eyes and at the dog-catcher’s grim expression, and she 
did not need Anna Karenina’s delighted “ He’s waidin for de cop” to 
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explain the situation. She was glad that she had intended to go 
shopping that afternoon, and had started out provided with the where- 
withal. 

“1 ’m sorry you have had this trouble,” she said, holding the dog- 
catcher’s eye with her sweetest smile, while her hand, in which was 
that which was to have purchased some delightful vanity, met for a 
moment his palm, “ but he’s such a little fellow, so won't you let him 
off this time?” 

The crinkle of that which had been transferred to his hand caused 
a sudden relaxing of the dog-catcher’s grip. 

“I’m feelin’ that kick in me stummick yit, miss,” he asserted 
gloomily, but with a mollified air, as he climbed into the wagon. ‘Then, 
as he drove off, with the little body still throwing itself frantically 
against the wire, Bum, the shame of tears forgotten, tlung himself 
down on the pavement with bitter sobbing. For in order to secure 
Happy’s release a license must be shown, and Happy, unlicensed and 
the dog of a master whose fortune consisted of cigar-bands and a 
baseball, was in the hands of the power that asphyxiates. 

' lt will be supposed that, having long wished that Happy might 
be conveniently removed, Miss Lucy would find that day in the Primer 
Class one of rest and relief. So she assured herself she did. There 
was no distracting yelping during the Physical Training; as she 
stopped to pick up a paper, no fond little tongue licked her nose. 
And yet, in spite of this, a deep gloom seemed to have fallen upon 
teacher and pupil alike. Bum sat white and listless, all the ILrish 
humor quenched in his blue eyes. Sophie Bauerschmidt, the tender- 
hearted, snifiied audibly all day, while even Anna Karenina occasionally 
removed slow tears with one smutty finger that left a dirty track 
down her cheek. There was only one thing to be done, and Miss Lucy, 
sacrificing the remains of her dream of finery, did it. At noon she 
and Bum visited the License Department, and by night Happy, with 
convulsive wriggles of joy, was borne forth from the dog pound in 
the boy’s trembling arms. 

“But I don’t know what we’ll do with him,” sighed Miss Lucy 
again. 

It was not long, however, before the question of what was to be 
done with Happy decided itself. One afternoon Bum and Happy 
were both absent. Miss Lucy was putting on her hat after school 
when Aloysius O’Reilly appeared with a grimy note. 


“Missis Loosey,” [it went] “ pleze come hapy is orfull sic he aint 
wagin his tal no mor yurs trooly jams oreilly.” 


Miss Lucy hurried down. When she got there she found that 
Happy was indeed “ orfull sic.” He lay out in the dirty yard, and Miss 
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Lucy, kneeling beside him, felt a sudden sinking of her heart when 
at her call there was no responsive wag of the foolish tail. Instinctively 
she put her hand on Bum’s shoulder, but, looking into his wretched 
face, she could think of nothing to say. A bundle of old carpet lay in 
the corner, and this she brought. 

“It will be softer for him,” she said as she laid the little dog 
gently upon it. “Poor Happy!” At the name and the touch, 
Happy, who in all his life never failed in a quick gratitude for any 
small kindness, turned his head feebly and snuggled his nose down 
in the old way into Miss Lucy’s hand. Then his head dropped, 
and Miss Lucy, knowing, put her arms around Bum with a quick rush 
of tears. 


For two whole weeks Bum “hooked school,” in utter defiance of 
the Truant Officer, and for two weeks Miss Lucy, utterly failing in 
her duty, did not report him. Finally her pleadings won. 

“T’ll be comin’ termorrer,” he said. “ But, oh, miss,” he went on 
with an unashamed sob, “I can’t stand ter t’ink wot it’ll be like 
widout that little old feller settin’ alongside of me.” 

And Miss Lucy, in the gloom of the Primer Class, and missing 
the faithful friendship of the little dog, could say nothing. 
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THE CALL OF THE OPEN 
BY DOROTHEA MACKELLAR 


floods up and down, 
And I long for the touch of untainted winds in the little- 
trodden lands. 
I am tired of the frigid, unchanging rules and the thousand eyes of 
town. 
I would go to a place where the men are Men and hold their lives 
in their hands. 


| AM sick of the noise in the long gray street where the crowd 


I would go to the life which is quite alive, the world that is all 
around ; 
I must break myself free of this mincing dance where one may 
not step aside 
Out of fear of the million fools that yelp from their kennels custom 
bound— 
To the naked noon and the throbbing night and the life where the 
world is wide! 
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A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


THE NEW YEAR 


OR a long time—longer, possibly, than most of us would care to 
> admit—at regular intervals a new year has come to us, un- 
challenged and unknown, and taken complete charge of all 

our affairs. 

The New Year is always an inexperienced youth. He brings with 
him no previous character. He carries no references nor recommenda- 
tions. He just comes, takes charge of everything with unblushing 
forehead, and runs it to suit himself, without consulting our comfort 
or wishes in the slightest degree. 

The effrontery of such a proceeding is apparent on its face. But 
why we should stand it is quite another matter. 

Youth, of course, should always command our undiminished respect. 
So far as this rascally little youngster himself is concerned, we take 
off our hats to him. We greet him heartily. We admire his robust- 
ness, his rollicking figure,his air of enthusiasm and his evident ambition 
to excel. At-the same time, all of us know by previous experience that 
he is bound to prove incompetent. We have been fooled so many times 
before that we really ought to be ashamed of ourselves now if we should 
attempt to expect anything different. 

Perhaps it is some inherent defect in us, however, that we do go 
on expecting it, and greet him always with such unfailing clamor, 
ringing bells over his advent, and generally conducting ourselves just 
as if we did n’t even suspect that we were going to be fooled once more, 
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The worst of the matter is that he himself does n’t know or realize 
his thorough incompetence. He actually believes in himself, really and 
honestly believes that he has a mission in life. 

Maybe, after all, it is just the feeling of kindliness toward him 
on our part which makes us loath to undeceive him; which. out of 
courtesy and true politeness, makes us pretend that we like him just 
because we don’t want him to know the truth about himself too soon. 

He will find that out later on, of course. He will have certain 
moments of humility and discouragement himself, when he will come 
to weep with us over the mistakes he is making and we are making. 
He will come also to attain some measure of contrition over the sorry 
trick he has, perhaps innocently enough, played on us. And no doubt 
also he will be of some service to us. His cruelties may harden our 
fibre; his very insincerities may help to deepen our sympathies. 

But, after all, when all is said and done, the most that we may 
hope to do with him is to steal an hour or so occasionally, when he is 
off his guard, and insist upon his dropping things and having a good 
time with us; insist for the time being in forgetting responsibilities 
and other deterrent influences on our spirits. Let us take these 
moments when we can, to make merry with this companion whom Fate 
has thrust upon us, and if, during the rest of the time, he is 
forbidding, stern, unyielding and even revengeful, for some fancied 
wrong that we have done him, let us take comfort in the thought that 
he is only an impostor after all, and that in the end we shall triumph 


over him. 
Tuomas L. Masson 


YE COLLEGE “JOINER” 


ODERN university life certainly is growing complex. In the 
M old, simple days the college boasted of its two literary societies : 
a fellow was either an Athenian or a Philomathean. But 
what may a fellow be to-day? 
He may be a member, first, of a literary society, regular. 
He may be a member of some Greek Letter fraternity upon the 
brotherhood and social order. 
He may also be a member of a Sophomore Greek society like Theta 


Nu Epsilon. 
He may be a member of a military cadet fraternity like the Scab- 


bard and Blade. 
He may also be a member of a Greek Letter athletic fraternity. 


He may be a member of the Senior society, one or another. 
He may be a member of Phi Beta Kappa or Sigma Xi—scholar- 


ship fraternities. 
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He may be a member of the Forensic fraternity, Greek. 

He may be a member of a Law fraternity, or Dental fraternity, or 
such, according to his professional course. 

All these pins he may wear, and more not mentioned. He also 
may be a member of an eating club, of the Dramatic Club, of the Glee 
Club, of the Scientific Club, of shooting and tramping clubs, of the 
Writers’ Club, of a Cercle Francais or of the Deutschesbund or other 
language clique, of a Philosophical Society; and his athletics last 
from early fall until into July. 

And some youths, strenuous and very popular, spread themselves 


this thin and affiliate with a best girl, besides! 
Epwin L. Sasin 


THE LEAVEN OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE *ROUND 
THE WORLD 


Jacob appears a full-page group of thirteen Finnish women, strong 

fine faces, all. The names are strange to American eyes: Hilja, 
Miina, Fiina, Anni, Mimmi, and the like, but stranger still is the 
announcement that these thirteen women—and ten more besides—are 
regularly elected and active members of the Finnish Diet. Under the 
very heel of Czardom there they are, these women, doing no end of 
good work as regards the drink question, the “social evil,” the old-age 
pension, and many another crying problem of modern civilization. Of 
the twenty-three women members in Finland, thirteen are Socialists, 
which is not at all surprising, as the Socialist Party all over the world 
is actively supporting woman suffrage—is, in fact, the only political 
party that recognizes women as human beings. 

We in America would think, I fancy, that the Social Revolution 
had already nipped us by the heels if we had three-and-twenty women 
Representatives and Senators! Yet, after all, that which is happen- 
ing in Finland is merely symptomatic of the forward wave of woman 
suffrage all over the world—a wave of which the United States is for 
some reason or other getting, as yet, little save froth and foam. 

The average American seems to have hardly more idea about the 
magnitude of this wave elsewhere than he has about the mountains 
on the moon, perhaps not so much. For any good telescope will show 
those mountains plainly, whereas the capitalist press as a rule very 
carefully suppresses or distorts and ridicules the news in re woman 
suffrage abroad. The limit of knowledge of the average man barely 
exceeds this: that here at home we have four States where universal 
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suffrage prevails, that there are vigorous demonstrations now taking 
place in England, and that “women vote in New Zealand.” Beyond 
this his information is not likely to go, although his facile criticism 
and ridicule might indicate a broader scope. 

As a matter of plain fact, that is not half the story. So rapid 
is the advance of the suffrage wave elsewhere than in free America, 
chivalrous America, that almost before one can record it in cold type 
some other new development turns up. Let us just take a brief bird’s- 
eye survey of the situation as nearly up-to-date as we can bring it. 

New Zealand, of course, we all know about, where women meet 
men on terms of entire political equality at the polls, and where their 
influence has been so salutory. 

Australia has not lagged far behind. As far back as 1902 the 
so-called “ Federated States ” granted full national suffrage to women. 
Last November even the somewhat backward State of Victoria ceded. 
All the women of Federated Australia therefore now enjoy full munici- 
pal, state, and national suffrage. The fight in “ Newest England,” 
at least, is already won. And the tremendous political activity of 
the women there goes far, it seems to me, toward discrediting those 
oracles which proclaim with infinite wisdom that “women would n’t 
vote if they could.” 

So, too, the activity in Finland, where the suffrage was gained only 
three short years ago, yet where the powers of evil are already trem- 
bling in their boots. 

Conservative England some years ago here and there granted the 
municipal suffrage to a varying extent, and no observer to-day doubts 
very seriously that the parliamentary suffrage is almost at hand. The 
projected “ betrothal boycott ” and “ marriage strike ” ought certainly 
to have some weight with perfidious Albion, if nothing else will! 

Denmark succumbed last year to the demand for municipal suffrage. 
At the Copenhagen elections in March, the women took an active part 
in the fight, at least a third of the votes being cast by them. According 
to official statistics the elections returned 9,682 male councillors and 
127 women ones. The battle is still on there in true Valkyrie style. 

Sweden has already capitulated. The Riksdag has recently passed 
a bill which enables all the inhabitants of the country, over twenty- 
four years of age, to vote. So the unlimited woman suffrage is there 
already an established fact. 

In Germany womankind seems to be under a ban, so far as Old- 
party politics are concerned ; but nevertheless they are in great numbers 
adherents of the Social-Democracy there. Once this militant party 
attains the power which even now it is reaching out for, to the consterna- 
tion of Conservatism, its women can at once transfer their activities 
from revolutionary party politics to national affairs. 
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In Russia, Cuba, Spain, Japan, even Turkey, the agitation is going 
vigorously on. Iceland has it, too, and in no passive form, at that. 
The suffrage movement is always gaining ground, never permanently 
losing. Its outcome is, to my mind at least, positively certain. As 
women are forced out into commercial and industrial pursuits, and 
are obliged by the growing power of Industrialism to abandon the 
home, “that sphere of woman,” no other possible outcome can result 
than just this fight—and the winning of the fight. Behind it are 
powerful economic reasons; and economic determinism, though it 
grind as slowly as the mills of the gods, always grinds exceeding 
small. 

One of the most significant tributes to its growing power is the 
recent Papal thundering against it. The Papacy is not prone to waste 
energy on phantoms. Here, as in many another case, this opposition 
has served merely to stimulate discussion and facilitate growth. 

Woman suffrage is a healthy and vigorous off-shoot of the New 
Spirit all over the world. Its total strength is by no means gauged 
simply by what it has already accomplished. Its leaven is at work 
in many secret places, this day and hour; and its successes, here or 
there, are merely up-bubblings of the ferment. 

I venture to say that if we keep our eyes on this ferment for 
fundamental justice we shall, before very long, witness still greater 
and more radical developments which will surprise at least such of 
us as still consider woman, intellectually and politically, as the weaker 
vessel. 


Place aux Dames!. 
George ALLAN ENGLAND 


TAMPERING WITH PROVIDENCE 


RECENT act of the Illinois legislature, providing punishment 
A for the heartless landlord who prohibits children in apartment 
houses, seems to have aroused very general applause through- 
out the country. How much of this popular satisfaction is due to the 
pleasure of seeing the villain hit over the head, and how much of it 
springs from our love of the human lamb with its uproarious and de- 
vouring habits, we need not now discuss. Suffice it to know that the 
stork has scored a point. She feels herself a bird once more. In 
Chicago and Kankakee and other centres of Illinois civilization she 
now holds a card of admission to polite society, and if there is any 
hesitation on the part of the host she is privileged to knock the door 
down and come in anyhow. 
But let us for the moment take the part of the skeptic and ask in 
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all seriousness, Cui bono? To what end shall the ponderous machinery 
of a State legislature be set in motion, in order to enable an innoceut 
babe to break into an apartment house? Every sensible person knows 
that a flat is not the right sort of a garden in which to grow children. 
The modern apartment house came into being only for the accommo- 
dation of those progressive folks who have discovered that time is 
too precious to be wasted on infants, but must be devoted solely to 
their own culture, save for the occasional upbringing of a poodle. But 
while thus serving its narrow purpose in the economy of society, the 
apartment house—in its opposition to baby life—may have a more 
exalted and more comprehensive function in the mechanism of human 
destiny. Cowper put a great truth into verse when he sang, “ God 
moves in a mysterious way His wonders to perform.” Who, therefore, 
shall say that the apartment house, with its child-hating landlord and 
its fussy old-maid tenants of both sexes, may not be a means designed 
by providence for turning the faces of parents toward the country— 
the open air, the sunlight, the flowers, the woods, the breath and the 
magic of real life? The intolerant flat may be to the coming nation 
what an intolerant church was to the making of America. Had the 
Separatists, the Puritans, the Quakers, been granted unmolested asylum 
in England, where would be our Plymouth Rock, our Harvard Uni- 
versity, our Independence Hall? There is potential good in everything. 

The apartment house has its place. So has the jail. Neither, how- 
ever, is designed for the upbringing of children. We do not plant 
acorns in a conservatory. If it be that providence has made admittance 
to the flat difficult for a child, it has coincidentally made the suburban 
home easy of access. Rapid transit, electric lights, gas, telephones, 
and all other comforts and conveniences, together with the lure of the 
garden and the song of the wild bird, are all invitations for the child 
to come to its rightful place. 

If any other State legislature has it in for the landlord, all well 
and good. It tickles the people, and mine host will survive it. But 
the State had better think twice before it follows the example of 
Illinois and attempts to take down the bars that now prevent unthink- 
ing and selfish parents from immuring their offspring within the con- 
fines of a flat and denying them their birthright of mud pies and 
exuberant monkeyshines in unabashed companionship with worms and 
heaven. When we shal] learn more thoroughly how great an asset in 
our nation’s welfare is a healthy, sun-kissed child, we may yet join 
hands with the burly landlord of the flat and give him a law to en- 
force his prohibitions against the admission of children. At all events, 
let us not be hasty in condemning him at present. To criticise man is 


ofttimes to criticise God. 
Cuirrrorp Howarp 
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THE SCIENCE OF THE FAIRY TALE 


NCE when Lord Tennyson was out walking with one of his 

() grandchildren he started to tell the child some pretty little 

tale about the fairies and a giant toadstool under a tree in 

their path. The boy—he was about eight—listened indulgently for a 

moment. Then, looking into the poet-laureate’s face, he remonstrated, 

“Oh, but, grandpa, everybody knows there are no fairies nowadays, 
and that toadstools are only a sort of fungus growth.” 

This anecdote is luminous with meaning. The boy, indeed, was 
quite right. There are no fairies nowadays. The most fanciful thing 
we are allowed to submit to a childish ear is the tale of a protoplasm. 
And there can be no doubt that the mother of the future will croon a 
lullaby like the following: 

Bichlorides keep thee, 
And save thee from harm; 


Tangents and theories 
Will guard ’gainst alarm. 


It is wrong, says the parent of to-day, to deceive a child with the 
old radiant romances. Better let the cupboard of youth be bare than 
the bone be a sweetmeat. So for the Scientific Child the forest is no 
longer peopled with sprites and elves, and the sparkling streams are 
no longer a place for magic craft. Hobgoblins are dismissed con- 
temptuously by his uncanny enlightenment, and bacteria installed in 
their stead. 

As for Santa Claus, the god over whose departure the adult voice 
is raised in Swinburnian lament, there is no place for him in the 
accurate little life of this child of to-day. Gone is the breathless 
surmise of Christmas morning. The child has helped the grown-ups 
trim his tree; his stocking—if he hung one up at all—is only a mean- 
ingless remnant of a barren faith; the good old Yule-time has come 
to be merely a season of shrewd calculations. 

As a result, the Scientific Child is very, very learned and very, very 
uninteresting. His mind is starched with facts; he has no more play 
of fancy than a cash register. Yet more than mental grace has been 
sacrificed to the system under which he has been brought up. The 
great principles of life, guarded by these gay fictions of childhood, are 
often the price of the deprivation. 

The fault with the “truthful” method is the assumption that 
literalness is truth. The scientific parent, indeed, is not scientific 
enough to appreciate the science of symbolism. For symbolism is the 
art of presenting truth in terms of the familiar; and in this art the 
fairy story is supreme. 
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If you want to fill a child’s mind with mere facts, well and good. 
Don’t tell him fairy stories. But if you think it important to show 
him great truths, you will often have to go back to the pretty old 
“untruths.” By no other means can they be focussed. In the rustle 
of the elves’ wings will he feel the Great Transcendent Presence, in 
the narrative of Beauty and the Beast will he find eternal optimism, 
and through the jolly old saint with his reindeer and pack will he 
apprehend as through no other way the Christmas significance of 
giving. 

Corinne Martin Lowe 


SWINGING THE ARMS 


VERY learned professor has declared that man swings his arms 

A when walking because he is unable to eradicate the effect of 

having once gone on all-fours. Then the arms had the walk- 

ing habit, and, as the lay mind understands it, they in consequence now 

make an unconscious, reminiscent “bluff.” While the swing is in 

token of a rise in life, it calls attention to an unpicturesque quadrupedal 
condition from which the rise had to be taken. 

Man sometimes gets into a mood to believe that if he were to hunt 
out his original tree he would find it in the depths of the jungle, a 
barked ring about its ancient limbs, attesting that there his care-free 
ancestors had swung by their tails. In less sombre moments he pre- 
sumes to feel human. Then he beholds his arms swinging merrily as 
he goes along. His pride falls, and he is aware of the mantling of 
simian blood. 

Why could not the professor have kept his distressing knowledge 
to himself? Instead of spreading it, he should try to forget it. 

The non-scientist, noting the swinging arms, would think in his 
ignorance that the motion was due in part to the fact that the member 
is not rigid, but hangs from an automatically oiled joint, and, respon- 
sive to the law of gravitation, accommodates itself to the rhythm of 
bodily progress. But this, of course, would be due to ignorance. 

The professor’s theory accounts for much. Man throws a sphere 
for the reason that the monkey threw a cocoanut. He wields a big stick 
merely to accentuate the fact that his forebears knew no better imple- 
ment of defense than a club. He keeps his feet on the ground and his 
head in the air, not especially because they belong there, but because 
some ape established the custom and passed it down. 

However, there are breaks in the continuity of the scheme. To 
leave consistency unmarred, man should in moments of thoughtful- 
ness scratch his ear with his toe. 

Henry Kennott JAMEs 
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Farmer Strurtins’s Typewritten TELEGRAM 

The next morning Farmer Stuttins hurried to the general store. 
As he turned the corner of the main strect, he reduced his speed so 
that those whom he knew would be waiting for him might note his 
composure and unconcerned attitude. 

* Mornin’, Si!” they exclaimed, as he entered. 

* Mornin’! ” 

“ Got a telegram last night, ch, Si? ” began the store-keeper, 
who had been elected spokesman when the committee on investigation 
had first assembled. 

“ Yep!” Si replied, with a touch of pride in his voice. 

“Come from th’ boy up at Harv-yard College, I reckon,” his 
questioner continued. 

Yep ! ” 

“Guess perhaps he run short o’ money an’ wanted y’ t’ send 
him some, eh? ” 

“ Yep, that ’s about right, Lem.” 

“ Did y’ send it?” And the query was followed by a breathless 
suspension of whittling by the general committee. 

“ No!” Farmer Stuttins thundered. “TI didn’t!” 

“YY? didn’t! Wal, wal, wal,” ejaculated the store-keeper. 
“ Perhaps y’ got sumthin’ agin th’ boy.” 

“ No, it ain’t thet. It’s th’ way he sent thet telegram,” Si 
confided, determined to give his story in sections. 

“Y? don’t say! Them colleges ain’t al’ays th’ best places fer 
boys, I’m a-thinkin’. Maybe he sent it kind o’ saucy-like, eh? ” 

» “ Thet ’s jest it. He sends me a telegram: ‘SEND me,’ sez 
he, ‘ FIF-TY dollars!’ And the irate parent banged the cracker- 
barrel further to emphasize his son’s imperative message. 
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_ “Kind o’ pert fer a boy t’ write to his father, ’pears t’ me,” 
the spokesman agreed. 

“ Jest what I think. I’d ’a’ sent it right smart if he had n’t 
been so gol-sarned commandin’. Would n’t it ’a’ been as easy t’ 
write, ‘ Send me fifty dollars,’ smooth an’ quiet, instead o’, ‘ SEND 
me FIF-TY dollars!’ jest like I was th’ draught-clerk, with nothin’ 
t’ do but open an’ shet th’ winders, instead o’ th’ president o’ this 
particular bank?” 

“ Y’re right, Si,” the committee chorused, as it returned to the 
gentle art of whittling. 

“ Them ’s my views, all right. He kin go hungry till he larns 
better manners. Them colleges ain’t so much, nohow. Wal,” con- 
q tinued Farmer Stuttins, rising to go, “ I’m agoin’ down t’ th’ pust- 
4 office. Mornin’!” 

* Mornin’, Si!” the satisfied committee on investigation piped. 

And that’s where he did go—-to get a money order for fifty 
dollars. W. Dayton Wegefarth 


KISSES 
By G. F. B. 
Before they used the Mistletoe, 


As license for the sweets you know, | 
What think you, pray, that men and misses 


‘ At Christmas season did for kisses? | 
» The records of the past, no doubt, 
, Would show they got along without. | 
’ Without the kisses? Why, no, no, no! 


I mean, without the Mistletoe. 
Bonaparte’s REsoLvE 
Napoleon entered the club-house with a frown a foot deep on his 
. forehead, and a temper not fit for publication. 

1 “ Mille tonnerres!” he ejaculated. “If I ever play golf with 

Baron Munchausen again, may I end my days on the Island of St. 

Helena.” 
“ What ’s the matter with Munch, Boney?” asked Cxsar, look- 
; ing up from his asbestos copy of the Congressional Record. 
“You get nothing but bad lies all over the links,” retorted the 
; Emperor. John Kendrick Bangs 
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Beauty 


From a Society 
Point of View 


Natural beauty makes its % 
mark in Society where artificial | 


beauty fails, and Society is right 
in drawing this distinction. 
Natural beauty should therefore 
be promoted by every natural 
means, and for this purpose 
-there is nothing more effective 
than the acknowledged beauty 
soap of six generations. 


Pears 


It is used in nearly every Royal 
Palace of Eurépe; and Messrs. 
Pears are holders.of Special 
Warrants of Appointment to 
their Majesties, the King 
and Queen of England, and 
the King and Queen of Spain, 
and held a similar Warrant 
from the late Queen Victoria. 
20 Highest Awards held. 


Matchless for the 


Complexion 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSEIS THE BEST. 


All rights secured.” 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPrncorr’s, 
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A SKATING PROBLEM 
By Chester Firkins 


When skating with Babette, a man 
Is always on thin ice; 

She ’s built upon a dangerous plan, 
Though really very nice. , 

Upon the frozen lake of Love, 
°T is glorious to spin, 

If one can keep himself above, 
And not go tumbling in. 


But when Babette’s red tippet blows 
Across her cherry cheek, 

And hand in hand, on rhythmic toes, 
We skim the silver creek; 

Though chill winds bite the frosty air 
And snow is on the wold, 

It ’s quite impossible, I swear, 
To let the heart grow cold. 


My thoughts are cutting diamond rings 


On Fancy’s rink of late. 
Alas! my pay, on poet’s wings, 
Cuts but a figure eight. 
Babette, I love you; but to court 
I have no legal rights; 
I never, never, can support 
Two skating appetites! 


TO THE Mavoritry 

A Philadelphia physician, in declaring that insanity was fre- 
quently productive of sound logic tempered by wit, told the story 
cf a patient he once met in an asylum. 

Ife came across this patient while strolling through the grounds, 
and, stopping, spoke to him. After a brief conversation on con- 
ventional topics the physician said: 

“ Why are you here? ” 

“Simply a difference of opinion,” replied the patient. “I 
said all men were mad, and all men said I was mad—and the 


majority won.” 
Perrine Lambert 
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Sugar Wafers 


One is never at a loss what to 
offer guests for refreshment, 
dessert or after dessert — if 
NABISCO Sugar Wafers 

are always kept in the home. — 
The most delightful confection 
ever conceived. 


In 10 cent Tins 
Also in Twenty-five cent Tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Liprincort’s, 
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A PoutsH Marriace 

A Polish couple came before a justice of the peace to be married. 
The young man handed him the marriage license, and the pair 
stood up before him. 

“ Join hands,” said the justice of the peace. 

They did so, and the justice looked at the document which 
authorized him to unite in matrimony Zacharewiez Perezynski and 
Leokowarda Jeulinski. 

* Ahem!” he said. “ Zacha—h’m—h’m——ski, do you take this 
woman ”—etc. 

“Yes, sir,” responded the young man. 

* Leo—h’m—ah—ski, do you take this man to be ”—etc. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the woman. 

“Then I pronounce you man and wife,” said the justice, glad 
to find something he could pronounce ; “ and I heartily congratulate 


you both on having reduced those two names to one.” 
H. E. Zimmerman 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
Gramercy: “ Do you think your son will forget all he learned 
at college? ” 


Park: Thope so. I don’t see how he can earn a living playing 
J. J. O'Connell 


games.” 


IN MINOR KEY 
By M. M. Lee 


I am A Minor Poet. 
That you may not mistake me 
For a major or a sager 
Than the kindly Muses make me— 
I am a minor poet. 
Though editors forsake me, 
I am a minor poet— 
Though postage-stamps will break me; 
And Id be a finer poet 
If some one would grubstake me. 


Satisryinc Her 
A Modern Maid: “ Am I the first girl you ever loved? ” 
Modern Youth: “I cannot tell a lie. You are not. You are 


simply the best of the bunch.” Walter Pulitzer 
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There only one 


BAKER 


according to the decisions of the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, entitled to label goods under the name of 


| | BAKER'S COCOA 
BAKER S CHOCOLATE 


and that is the Walter Baker Company of 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, established 
A. D. 1780, whose trade-mark of world 
wide publicity is the Chocolate Girl — 
“La Belle Chocolatiere.” 
The genuine Baker's Cocoa and Choco- 
late preparations “combine in proper pro- 
portion all the essentials of a perfect 
food.” 
i= A beautiful booklet of Choice Recipes 
wages §=for Home Made Candies and a great | 
Registered U. 8. Pat. Ofice variety of dainty dishes sent free. 


52 Highest Awards in Europe and America 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIprincortT’s. 
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Tue New Year Ecotistr 
Jollyby: “ Happy New Year!” 
Egoby: “ And may I have many of them!” 
Charles C. Mullin 


JUST THE SAME 
By Minna Irwing 


When he was on his father’s farm, 
A sturdy, freckled boy, 

On autumn days he used to seek 
The windy woods with joy, 

And as the chestnuts rattled down 
With every passing breeze, 

He gathered every one he found 
Beneath the spreading trees. 


He’s now a grizzled editor, 
And up a winding stair 

All day in state he occupies 
A big revolving-chair. 

A pair of scissors, pot of paste, 
And pile of papers fill 

His office desk, for he’s engaged 
In gathering chestnuts still. 


Recent Ficrion 

The following best-selling books will positively not be reviewed 
in forthcoming issues of “ Walnuts and Wine”: 

“Tue Guiue,” by C nW Ss. 

“Tue Girt Goose,” by H dM h. 

* An Uncertain Ricn Man” (no connection with the Rocke- 
feller Autobiography), by W. mA n W——. ° 

“ Tue Inner Seat.” Anonymous. (The National Biscuit Co. 


is suspected of having written this.) 

* Marriace A ta Mvp,” by Mrs. H y W d. 

“Tue Hunery Tummy,” by D——d G m P S. 

“ Nux Vomica,” by R t H—ch—ns. (Not a drug on the 
market. ) 

“THe Catuinc or Matruew Dans; or, How He Lost THE 
Jackpot,” by H dB 1W t. 
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Sending a message is only half of the 
transaction. The other, and equally im- 
portant, half consists in getting back the 
answer. 


Sometimes this is a reply to a question, 
or the acceptance or rejection of a pro- 
posal. Sometimes it is simply an acknowl- 
edgment that the message has been 
received. 


The value of the message depends upon 
getting an answer. 


When a general manager sends word 
to a representative in a distant city, he 
wants to know that his man is there, that 
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he receives the message, and that he will 
act. 


If the answer is not final, but raises 
another question, there is no delay. The 
other question can be settled at once. It 
is possible, in one telephone interview, 
to come to a decision which could not 
have been reached without the instan- 
taneous answer. 


Each answer is made instantaneous by 


_ the Bell telephone service. 


The Bell system, with its ten million 
miles of wire, provides the instantaneous 
answer for anybody, anywhere, at any 
time. 


Increased use of the Long Distance Telephone means greater 


results in every line of human endeavor. 


Telephone 


efficiency means One Policy, One System, Universal Ser- 
vice. Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPprIncorr’s. 
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WAGES OF SIN 
By Louise Ayres Garnett 


Whenever I am very good 
The grown-ups never say a word; 
They do not give me sweets I love, 
Or pennies for my china bird. 


But when I’m naughty as can be, 
It ’s quite another matter then; 
They give me sweets and pennies, too, 


If only Ill be good again. 


Dip n’t Neep Any More 
A very subdued-looking boy of about thirteen years, with a 
long scratch on his nose, and an air of general dejection, came to 
his teacher in one of the Boston public schools and handed her a 
note before taking his seat. The note read as follows: 
Miss B——: 

Please excuse James for not being thare yesterday. He played 
trooant, but I guess you don’t need to lick him for it, as the boy he 
played trooant with an’ him fell out, an’ the boy licked him, an’ 

a man they sassed caught him an’ licked him, an’ the driver of a 
sled they hung on to licked him also. Then his pa licked him, an’ 
I had to give him another one for sassing me for telling his pa, so 
you need not lick him till next time. I guess he thinks he better keep 
in school hereafter. 

H. E. Zimmerman 


DiscrETION 
* You say you left the house this morning and then went back. 
Don’t you know that’s unlucky? ” 
“Tt would have been a blamed sight unluckier for me if I 
had n’t gone back.” 
* Why so?” 


** My wife called me.” 
Reginald Rochester 


If you marry a woman for her beauty, and she marries you for 


your money, you will both wake up about the same time. 
J. J. O'Connell 


Att or THEM 
Is there a word in the English language, that contains all the 
vowels? Unquestionably ! La Touche Hancock 
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Men of the Two Hemispheres 
gi Use My Razo_ 


No Stropping 


hat can possibly weigh against the con- 
venience of the Gillette? 
Not the cost of the razor. If you shave 


only three times a week it will pay for itself in 
two months. Surely not the cost of the blades. At the very most 
the Gillette blade at one dollar a dozen is only four cents a shaving 
edge—and if you only average four shaves an edge your shaves 
would cost you but a cent apiece. 

It is a fact that you get greater returns for your outlay on Gillette blades than 
anything else you spend money for. A fraction of a cent a day! Yet you save 
fifteen minutes to half an hour of valuable time at every shave. At least an hour 
and a halfa week. More than fifteen ten hour days saved in a year. 

No stropping. No honing. No waiting your turn in the barber’s chair. Just 
pick up the Gillette at your convenience and shave. Any man can do it the first 


time he tries. 
Standard set in velvet lined, full leather case, with triple silver-plated holder and 


12 double edge blades. Price, $5.00. 
Pocket edition, in gold, silver or gun metal—with handle and blade box to match. 


Prices, $5.00 to $7.50. 
Gillette Shaving Brush—a brush of Gillette quality—bristles gripped in hard 


rubber, 75 cents to $5.00. 
Gillette Shaving Stick—a shaving soap worthy of the Gillette razor, 25 cents. 


Gillette goods for sale everywhere. 


SNOWN THE WORLD over 


Stock Exchange Bldg. 
17 Holborn Viaduct 571 Kimball Building, Boston Montreal 
Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIpPpiIncorT’s, 
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No Use ror Speaxtne Tuses 

A solemn-looking Irishman entered a business house and, walking 
up to one of the men employed on the lower floor, asked: 

“Is there anny chanst fer a mon t’ get a job av wur-rk here? ” 

“T don’t know,” said the man. “ You’ll have to see Mr. 
Hobart.” 

* An’ phwere is he? ” 

“Up on the second floor,” was the answer. 

* Shall Oi walk up an’ talk to him?” 

“ No need of that. Just whistle in that tube, and he ’ll speak 
to you ”"—pointing to a speaking-tube. 

The Irishman walked over to the tube and blew a mighty blast 
in it. Hearing the whistle, Mr. Hobart came to the tube and 
inquired: 

* What ’s wanted down there? ” 

“°*T is Oi, Paddy Flynn. Ar’ ye th’ boss? ” 

* T am,” said Mr. Hobart. 

“ Well, thin,” yelled Flynn, “ sthick yer head out av th’ second- 
sthory windy whoile Oi sthep out on th’ soidwalk. Oi want to talk 


t’ ye! 
H. E. Zimmerman 


Tue Fatat Street Corner 

In a Nova Scotia town lived an old man whose wife had recently 
died, leaving him in a comfortable house with no one to look after 
him. He soon began “ lookin’ round ” for a second helpmate, and 
settled on a widow, whose status as a housekeeper for her former 
spouse was well-established. The old man had but one objection 
to her: she was a Methodist, and he had been a devout Presbyterian 
all his life. 

“It’s all right but for that one thing,” he confided to his 
crony, when they fell to discussing this drawback. ‘ Come week- 
days, she will be fine, I’m a-thinking. She can keep me tidy, mind 
the house, and, man, ye know she can cook. But then,” and he 
shook his head doubtfully—* then will come Sunday. We will 
be starting off to church together, just as husband and wife should 
be doing on the Sabbath day, and we will come to the corner. Then 
Mandy, she will be turning to go down the street to that Methodist 


place, and I will go on to the house of God alone!” 
J. A. M. 


A codfish breakfast and a rubber coat will keep a man dry all 
day. Isaline Normand 
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The train of ease to sunny seas. 
Why not live on the seashore this winter at 
Coronado, Santa Barbara or Monterey? 
There January is June. The salt air will 
build you anew. 
On the way is the rainbow-hued 


A Pullman takes you to the rim. 


The California Limited runs daily 
between Chicago-Kansas City and Los 
Angeles-San Diego-San Francisco. 
Only Southern California train, 
via any line, exclusively for 
first-class travel. All others 
carry tourist sleepers and 
second-class passengers. / 


Fred Harvey meals are 


another distinction. 
De luxe booklets 
about the train and 
trip for the asking. 
W. J. Black, 
Pass. Traffic M 
A & S.F. Ry. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipprNncott’s. 
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Emparrassine ror HEr 

A Milwaukee man and his wife recently received a call from an 
old friend whom they had not seen for years. Just before the three 
sat down to a little supper in the German style, the wife, seizing a 
favorable opportunity, whispered to her husband: 

“ We have only three bottles of beer in the house—just enough 
to go around. Don’t ask him to have more.” 

“* Very well,” answered the husband, who chanced to be thinking 
of something else at the time. 

Half an hour later the host, to his wife’s consternation, asked 
the guest to take more beer. The invitation was politely declined, 
but still the host did not desist. A dozen times the caller was urged 
to drink; a dozen times he firmly refused. 

When he had departed the wife took her husband to task. 
“ What on earth made you persist so? Did n’t I tell you there were 
only three bottles? Why did you insist upon his having more 
beer, more beer, more bear? ” 

“ Mercy!” exclaimed the husband. “I forgot entirely.” 

* But,” continued the wife, “ why did you suppose I was kicking 
you under the table? ” 

“ My dear,” blandly replied the husband, “ you didn’t kick 
me!” Howard Morse 


UNDER DIFFICULTIES 
By Hamilton Pope Galt 


Hark, hark! The lark at Heaven’s gate sings, 
As she dodges an aeroplane; 

And the wireless messages ruffle her wings 
While she pours forth her profuse strain. 


SARTORIAL 


“ Ever go to that tailor? ” 
** Yes, most expensive man. I got two suits from him: a dress 
suit and a law suit.” L. T. H. 


Recarp FoR THE Poor 


“If you wuz to find one hundred thousand-doliar bills in the 
street, what would you do with ’em? ” asked one boy of another. 
** I °d keep ’em till they wuz advertised for,” was the reply, “ and 
.f a poor man had lost ’em, I’d give ’em back to him.” 
Edmund Moberly 
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Secured by a Thousand 


Exceptional Issue 


of 6% Bonds 


Farms 


Here are brief facts about one current issue of Irrigation Bonds. 
They will illustrate what ideal security lies back of such bonds when 


the issues are rightly selected. 


The Bitter Root Valley Irrigation Co. owns 
one of the largest irrigated fruit land projects in 
the world. The Company is composed of well 
known men who are wealthy, experienced, and 
capable. The land to be watered consists of 
about 40,000 acres in the heart of our greatest 
fruit belt—in the famous apple region of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

A large part of the valley has been under irri- 
gation for many years, so the possibilities of the 
land have been demonstrated. Fruit land in the 
valley has lately sold as high as $1,000 per acre. 

The water rights are unassailable, and the total 
water supply is more than sufficient for all needs. 
For the irrigable land is distinctly limited by the 
mountainous bounds of the valley. 


$2,500,000 Invested 


The Irrigation Company has invested in the 
project about $2,500,000, or about twice the total 
bond issue. And the bonds are secured by a first 
mortgage on all the property which the Irrigation 
Company owns. 

The bonds are additionally secured by first 
liens on the lands and the orchards watered. 
These liens are given by individual land owners 
in payment for the land and the water rights. 
Forty per cent. of the price is paid down, and the 
balance, secured by the liens, is payable in an- 
nual installments. 

To secure each $1,000 bond there are deposited 
with a Trust Company as trustee $1,400 of these 
first liens on farm lands. 

The average price at which this land has been 
sold is about $200 per acre. The minimum price 
at present is $250 per acre. Yet the bond issue is 
limited to $30 per acre, or to less than one-sixth 
the average selling price of the land. 


Double Security 


Thus the bonds have double security. The first 
is a mortgage on all the property which the Irri- 
gation Company owns, and the Company’s invest- 


First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago 


Srowlidge Niver Co: 


ment is nearly twice the whole bond issue. The 
second security is these first liens on farm land— 
on land which is worth more than six times the 
amount of the bonds which it secures. 

One can hardly conceive of more ample se- 
curity. Yet these bonds six per cent. interest, 
because the demand for irrigated land is so great 
that the projects are very profitable. 

Part of these bonds mature each year from 
1914 to Ig1g9. One may have his choice of ma- 
turities, 


Ask for the Facts 


In the past 15 years we have purchased 75 sepa- 
rate issues of Reclamation Bonds—Drainage and 
Irrigation. All have been secured by first liens 
on good farm land, and not a dollar of loss has 
resulted to any investor. 

Irrigation bonds have now become the most 
popular bonds that we handle. No other large 
class of bonds offering equal security now pays 
sIx per cent. 

We have issued a book on Irrigation Bonds, 
based on all this experience. Every investor, 
small or large, owes to himself its perusal. Please 
write for the book today. Cut out this coupon 
so you won’t forget. 


First National Bank Building, Chicago 
50 Congress St., Boston 111 Broadway, New York 
First National Bank Building, San Francisco 


Please send your free book on Irrigation Bonds 
and list of other securities. 


Name 


State - 


City 


Name of my Bank = 


50 Congress St., Boston 
111 Broadway, New York 
First Nat’l Bank Bidg., San Francisco 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LippINcorTtT’s. 
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THE INTRUSIVE MRS. TURK 
(A Small Boy’s Complaint) 


By Etta Anthony Baker 


A lady came to stay with us, 
An’ she was nice as nice could be; 
She looked at all my toys an’ games, 
An’ read my story-books to me. 
She said, “ Yes, sir,” an’ “ please,” to pa, 
An’ let me play right close to ma; 
But suddenly she changed off, so! 
I’m anxious now to have her go. 


She came into my room one day, 
Before I’d buttoned all my clothes, 
An’ laughed, an’ smoothed my face, an’ said: 
“It’s out of joint—poor little nose!” 
I got the lookin’-glass to see, 
But it was straight as straight could be! 
An’ then she took me in to mother, 
An’ showed me a—new—baby—brother! 


An’ now she bosses us about— 

She won’t let me go near my mother. 
Why, even pa, he has to mind! 

She acts just like she owned my brother. 
Pa says: “ She rules the roost, my dear. 

We’ll grin an’ bear it while she ’s here.” 
But when that Mrs. Turk does go, 

Won’t we enjoy our baby, though! 


A Mean AccvsaTIon 

The plump and pretty waitress was being teased by a youthful 
male boarder when a sedate middle-aged man entered the dining- 
room. ‘To him she made prompt appeal. 

“* Is there anything on my face? ” she demanded. 

“ Why, yes,” was the reply, after a lengthy scrutiny. “ There 
is some cuticle on it.” 

“Oh, there is not!” she said in high dudgeon, and flounced 


out of the room. 
Clifton B. Dowd 


| 
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For Those Who Prefer a Highly 
Scented Toilet Powder 


There is no secret about Mennen’s Borated Sen Yang 
Toilet Powder. It is simply Mennen’s Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder, delicately scented with an Oriental Odor. 


Its perfume is lasting and distinctive. 
Look for the Mennen’s head on the back of the can, to 
make sure of the genuine. Put up in the “ Box that Lox.” 


Sample box for 2c. stamp to cover postage. 


Guaranteed by the Gerhard Mennen Company under the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906. Serial 1542. 


GERHARD COMPANY 


NEW JERSEY 
Mi BO 
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Cxsar’s Rope 

When the weeping relict of Cesar was packing up to move out 
of the palace she came upon the toga worn by the deceased statesman 
on the day of the assassination. 

* T don’t know whether to darn this thing or to throw it away,” 
she said. 

“I’d keep it as a curiosity, Calpurnia,” said her mother. 
“Some collector might pay you a good round sum for that 
garment.” 

** How absurd!” retorted Calpurnia. “What kind of a collector 
would want a thing like that? ” 

“Oh, you never can tell,” said the old lady. “Some rent- 
collector may come along some time, and it is just full of ’em.” 

John Kendrick Bangs 


Proor 

A Washington scientist is the father of several boys to whom 
the greatest freedom is accorded. He was recently engaged in 
seme computation, being at the time near the window of his house, 
when he heard a shrill cry of “ Dad, dad!” from his youngest-born, 
who was playing with neighbors’ children outside. 

* What a trial my children are!” murmured the distinguished 
man, as he thrust his head out of the window. ‘ Well, Harrington,” 
he asked, “ what is it? ” 

Whereupon the lad, who was standing in the centre of a group 
of youngsters, replied: 

* Willie Johnson would n’t believe you had n’t a hair on your 
head. That’s all, dad.” Elgin Burroughs 


THE WOLF 
By Harold Susman 


A shepherd found a wolf one day 
Within his fold, quite well disguised 
In very best of sheep’s array. 
The wolf discovered was surprised. 


“ How did you see my little game? 
I wish that you would let me know.” 
The shepherd said, “ You ’re all the same. 
You always overact it so!” 
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Take 


Where itismostneeded,thereitis. 


On the north side of the house in the chilly oe 
days of early spring and late autumn or m 
in the depth of winter, the coldest day— 

in the bed-room, bath-room, living-room, 

just the degree of heat needed with 


Smokeless Oil Heater 


Turn the wick as high as it will go, 
it cannot smoke; the 


Automatically - Locking 
Smokeless Device 


makes smoking impossible. This improve- 
ment, which is found i no 
permits instant removal for cleaning. 

solid brass font holds one gallon of oil 
which burns 9 hours. Indicator shows 
contents at a glance. The damper top 


and “Alaska” Cold Handle are some of 
the other features of the PERFECTION 
OIL HEATER —the only oil heater 


that is perfection. 
Finished in Nickel or Japan 


in various styles. 
Every dealer everywhere. If not at yours, — a( 


write for descriptive wr to the nearest 


Agency of 


Standard Oil Com 
(Incorporated ) 
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A Conriwent Lire-Guarp 

A Philadelphia physician, who was a member of an examining 
board at a New Jersey seaside resort to determine the fitness of 
applicants for appointment as life-guards, tells a good story in 
connection with the examination of one man. 

After a demonstration of the practical methods of reviving 
the apparently drowned, the physician asked the applicant: 

* Now, how long would you persevere in these motions of the 
arms? ” 

“Until the patient was dead, sir,” was the the applicant’s 


startling response. 
Fenimore Martin 


SHE REALLY WONDERED WHY 
By Myrtle Sedam Tullis 


A bright and chubby little boy 
Lives not far up the street. 

He’s strong and healthy as can be, 
And good as he is sweet. 

But though he’s almost ten months old 
And learning fast to walk, 

He frets his poor mamma because 
He will not learn to talk. 


But when one comes to think of it, 
The thought seems quite absurd 

That he should speak a language that 
He never yet has heard. 

A sample of the tongue he hears 
I’ll give, and you can see 

That English speech and baby-talk 
Are different as can be! 


“ Him wuzza tootest itsie-bitsie pecious lovie lamb, 
And him des a sweetest pittie-ittie singie, yes, him am, 
Wis ’im tunnin’ itsie footsie, an’ him sayin’ ‘ Goo-goo-goo!’ 
Him was him muzzer’s ownest lambie boysie,—cootsie-coo !!!” 


To this the baby listens by the hour, and day, and week— 
And yet his mother wonders why he does n’t learn to speak! 


Walnuts and Wine 


Keep You Floors Beautiful 


ILL you test—entirely at our expense—Johnson’s Kleen Floor, the ov/y preparation 
W for keeping floors, stairs, etc., in perfect condition? With Johnson’s Kleen Floor, 

any woman can easily keep her floors bright and clean—like new. All you have to 
do is to dampen a cloth with the Kleen Floor and rub over the floor—it instantly removes all 
spots, stains, discolorations, without injury to the finish. 


Johnson’s Kleen Floor 


rejuvenates the finish—bringing back its original beauty. It will greatly improve the appearance 
of all floors—whether finished with shellac, varnish, wax, or any other preparation. 

One of the greatest advantages of Johnson’s Kleen Floor is the fact that it is quickly 
used—two hours’ time is sufficient to thoroughly clean and wax the floor and replace the rugs. 


We want to send you, Free, a bottle of Johnson’s Kleen Floor and a pack- 
mame age of Prepared Wax, to be used after the Kleen Floor has been applied 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax gives the floors a soft, lustrous, artistic polish which does not show 
scratches and heel-marks, and to which dust and dirt will not adhere. 

For keeping mission and polished furniture, pianos and woodwork in perfect condition, 
all that is necessary is to occasionally apply a coat of Johnson’s Prepared Wax witha .~ 
cloth and bring to a polish with a dry cloth. Fi 

Floors receive much harder wear than furniture and woodwork, and conse- |’ 
quently require special treatment. Johnson’s Kleen Floor should occasionally 
be used to put them in condition to receive the new finish. 

Drop us a line to-day and we will promptly send you samples of both 
the Kleen Floor and Prepared Wax, Free, also our beautiful illustrated 
booklet on Home Beautifying. We attach a coupon for your .con- 
venience. 


S.C. Johnson & Son 


Racine, Wisconsin 


“The Wood-Finishing 


Authorities”’ 
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THE VOICE OF THE EAST TO THE VOICE OF THE WEST 
By McLandburgh Wilson 


A most appreciative cuss, 

The Sun gets up to look at us, 

But when he strikes the West instead 
He gets so bored he goes to bed. 


In ScRAPITORIA 

Surrounded by an admiring circle of reporters and sporting- 
men, the two noted pugilists were completing the arrangements for 
their decisive contest. 

“There ’s one more detail,” said one of the prospective con- 
testants. ‘* When is the fight to take place? ” 

The other pondered a moment. ‘“ How would the year 1924 
do?” he asked finally. 

“No,” replied his future antagonist, with a frown. “ That’s 
too far off—the public would n’t stand for it. Better make it 
1919.” 

* All right,” was the answer. ‘“ We can easily postpone it, I 
suppose, if we care to.” 

“ Of course,” responded the other carelessly. 

Then t..e meeting broke up, and the reporters hurried away, so 


that the “ extras” might be gotten out promptly. 
R. T. H. 


A Mopest Docror 

While on his vacation, a city doctor attended the Sunday 
morning service at a little country church. When the congregation 
was disriissed several of the members shook hands with him, and 
one, wishing to learn if he were a Methodist, inquired, “ Are 
you a professor, brother? ” 

“Oh, no, indeed,” answered the physician modestly; “ just 


an ordinary doctor.” 
Frank 8. Ray 


Poor Cuar! 
Murwl: “Why have you broken off your engagement with 
Archie? ” 
Gladys: “TI could n’t marry a man with a broken leg.” 
Muriel: “ And how did he come to break his leg? ” 
Gladys: “ T ran over him with my new auto!” 


Walter Pulitzer 
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THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY—“LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK” 


"THE Agent gives character to the Firm, 
whether as a fop or a boor or a gentleman. 
So does the Stationery. 


neither overdoes it nor underdoes it; is neither 
gaudy nor plain; has the fineness of 
substantiality. 


Let us send you the OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND Book of Specimens. It contains suggestive “) 
specimens of letterheads and other business forms, printed, lithographed and engraved on the white [ 
and fourteen colors of OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND. Write for it on your present letterhead. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


MADE “A LITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS NECESSARY *—“ LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK" 


CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC 
auways oven THE LEEDS COMPANY on peace 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LippINcoTt’s. 
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Wuen ro Rerrain 

Miss Prye: “ Mrs. Jones, your daughter just called me a nosey 
old gossip.” 

Mrs. Jones: “1 shall tend to her at once. I’ve told her over 
and over again not to speak the truth when it’s liable to hurt 
people’s feelings.” 

H. L. Coggins 


Certainty Nor Present 

It was in one of the colored schools of Baltimore, and the teacher 
was an inexperienced one. There was talking among the little 
negroes before her. 

“TI want absolute silence,” she said severely. 

Still the talking continued. 

“T want absolute silence,” she repeated again. 

At the third demand one very small girl spoke up boldly. 

“ Assalute Silence ain’t hyar,” she said. ‘“She’s got de 
toofache.” 

Lucy Copinger 

Lert 1x Suspense 

New Maid: “ If you are Mrs. Smythe, the mistress is at home, 
but if you are Mrs. Brown, she is out.” 

Visitor: “ But I am neither; I am Mrs. Jones.” 

New Maid: “ Oh-h! Well, if you ’ll wait a minute, I “Il run and 


see about you, ma’am.” 
W. Carey Wonderly 


Accorpine To INstrucTIONs 
At a recent Sunday School convention in Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, while the out-of-town guests were registering in one of the 
churches, a small girl rushed in, and in a shrill, excited voice said: 
“Is there anybody here from Montgomery County? Mother says 
if there is, I’m to get oysters, and if there ain’t, I’m to get liver.” 
Charles Gingrich 
Tue Fourtu Time 
* Thrice armed is he who hath his quarrel just,” he murmured, 
apropos of nothing. 
“ Yes,” said a friend standing by, “ but four times he who get: 
his blow in fust!” 


Clara O'Neill 
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“The World’s Best Table Water” 


The Stationery of a Gentleman 


in boxed form for men’s social and formal 
correspondence. A paper of distinction 
and character, correct in every detail. 

Ask your Dealer—Write us for Sample 
HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 


The Only Paper Makers in the World 
Making Bond Paper Exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP. 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CUR¢S 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHGEA, Sold by all Druggists in every part of the world, Be 
sure and ask for Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind, 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial number 1098. 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiIppINncorTT’s. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
The Centre of Winter Out-of- = Free from climatic 


of ° , and whole- 
Door Life in the Middle South poy 25 nl 


FOUR EXCELLENT HOTELS. The only resort having THREE 

GOLF COURSES, all in pink of condition, Country Club, 40,000 Acre 

Private Shooting Preserve, Good Guides and Trained Dogs, Fine Livery 

of Saddle Horses, Model Dairy, Tennis Courts, Trap Shooting, etc. 
NO CONSUMPTIVES RECEIVED AT PINEHURST 


Through Pullman Service from New York to Pinehurst via Seaboard Air Line. Only one night out from 
New York, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburg and Cincinnati. Don’t fail to send to nearest railroad offices for 
literature, illustrating the out-of-door features of PINEHURST and giving full details of attractions. 


Send for illustrated literature and list of Golf, Tennis and Shooting Tournaments 
Pinehurst General Office: PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA, or Leonard Tufts, Owner, Boston, Mass. 


In writing to advertisers. kindly mention LIPPINcoTT’s. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
4\ 4 7’ 4, 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


| Press the 
4 Back-Spacer Key 


and the carriage backs up so that an omitted char- 
acter may be struck in, or an error corrected with- 
out removing the hands from the keyboard. One 
of the 28 features of the easy action, light-running 


A booklet describing all the features sent free on request 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 
Syracuse, New York, U.S.A. Branches everywhere 


WILLIAMS 


VISIBLE STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


It has established a new standard of perfection. Sent on 
trial tolet your j tsettle it. You like beauty in your 

as well asin anything else. White forthe 
facts—the reasons. 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO, 


DEPT. H 
Gen't Derby, Conn.,U,S.A.sz visas 


Direct From OurF actory 
To Your Home 


The Vose is the ideal home 
piano. Over 65,000 can now be 
found in music-loving homes. We 
deliver, when requested, direct 
from the factory free of charge 
and guarantee perfect satisfaction. 


Liberal allowance for old pianos 
and time payments accepted, 


The tone, touch, and magnificent 
wearing qualities of the 


Vose Pianos 


are only explained by the exclusive 
patented features, the high-grade 
material and superb workmanship that 
enter into their construction. 

FREE—If you are interested in pianos, let 
us send you our beautiful illustrated catalogue, 
that gives full information. 

VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 
139 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPpPINcoTt's. 
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Business Ambassadors 
make the best possible. ¥ 
characteris, his letter are oct 
written strongly worded, 
sible, The 
| 
virtually prints your letters. It is a machine that 
saves 90% in cost of maintenance, { 
saves 20% of the operator's time, i 
saves in cost of i 
does the most beautiful work, 
does everything demanded of a machine, 

has the new and better paper eed, nm 
has a ball-bearing carnage, 
has regularly four margin stops, — | 
uses an ink you cannot blur. 4 

| | | 


‘“‘Sve Toovcut THERE’D BE Sometuinec Dorna.”’ 


BAUERSCHMiDT 
HARNESS 


- 


W 


Joun :—“‘ Yes, I think I’ll take it. I want to use it for a workshop to get rid of the confounded butting in at home. 


It’s handy to the house, too.’ 
Mr. Baverscumipt :—“ Yes, dot’s so; its shust de ding for you. I let you haf it sheap.” 


Tae Car (Prophetically) :—“I’li bet there’ll be something in the wind this clip!” 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Made of the best wool, 
In the best finish, 

By the best factory 
in Germany. 
Various Specialties in 
addition to our famous 
Underwear. 
Explanatory Catalogue Free. 


Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 


New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane. 
Brooklyn : 50; Fulton St. Boston: 228 Boylston St. 
Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 82 State St. 

Agents in all Principal Cities. 


Dainty dishes forthe sick and those 
who are not sick but desire their food 
prepared in an wholesome 
manner. 

Particular « attention is given to the 
instructions for serving and garnishing. 

“ This is an excellent and much needed 
volume not only for hospitals, where it has 
been used with success, but also in the 
home.” — Tribune, Chicago. 

*« Every house- keeper should use such a 
cook-book, so as to preserve the health and 
digestion of those in her care.”"— Key- 
stone, Charleston, S. C. 


By Helena V.Sachse Cloth, $1.25 


At all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


Assured by the Use of 


CUTICURA 


Soap and Ointment 


These pure, sweet and gentle 
emollients preserve the hands, 
prevent redness, roughness and 
chapping, and impart in a single 
night that velvety softness and 
whiteness so much desired by 
women. For those whose occupa- 
tions tend to injure the hands or 
who suffer from dry, fissured, 
itching, feverish palms and shape- 
less nails, with painful finger-ends, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment are wonderful. 


: London, 27, Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, 
le Chaussee R. ns & 


U. Drug & Chem. Gorp 

133 Columbus Ave., Bosto 
@z~Post-free. 32-pace Cutieura feura Book, an 

ity on the Care and Treatment of Skin and Hair 


In writing to advertisers, kindly u.ention 
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Tuoveut THere’p BE Dorna.’’—Continued. 


HARNESS 


Joun :—‘‘ Fine and dandy! I’m going to try it out on the hill to-morrow morning. I ain’t going to tell the folks anything 


about it ’till afterwards, so if she don’t work they won’t have a chance to roast me; see?”’ 


Mr. Baverscumipr :—‘‘ How you make out midt your inwention?”’ 


Tue Car :—“ He’s a wise guy, all right.’’ 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


DIAMOR D ON CREDIT 


WAT CHE S&S SYSTEM 
FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS The Loftis System isa great convenience. It enables you to make a beautiful and valuable gift without 


the outlay of much money. A small payment and you can give aloved one a fine diamon: 
0 Old Reliable, Original Diamond watch on other jewelry.” Write for our Holiday catalog, make selections now and let 2 
and Watch Credit House 
Dept. 4 55 State St., Chicago, Ill,—Branches: 


send them, charges prepaid, for your inspection. If suited pay one-fifth on delivery; 
Pittsburg & St. Louis, | balance in eight equal monthly payments. Write today: 


Song Writers-Composers 


Send us your song lyrics, melodies, or complete songs. Im- 
mediate publication guaranteed if possessing merit. We 
publish ‘* Blue Bell” and other big successes. 

The F. B. HAVILAND PUB. CO., 
| 144 West 37th Street, - = = = New York. 


MOTH-PROOF CEDAR 
Lining for CLOSETS, Bureaus, etc. 


Shipped prepaid, Knocked-Down, easy to fit 
in place. Write for particulars and free sample 
Genuine Moth-Proof Southern Red Cedar. 


Looks like a diamond—wears like adia- 
mond— forever — 
stands filing like a diamond—stands heat 


ra like a diamond—has no paste, foil or arti- 


ficial backing. Set only in solid gold 
mountings. Fooh the cost of diamonds. 
A marvelously reconstructed gem. Not 


Give exact inside measurements. 
an imitation. Sent on approval. Write 


Go, Pert. G., High Point, N. 
[ 4 WAN for our catalog, it’s free. No canvasserse 


If not satisfactory money refunded weges 
Co., 445 N. Broadway, St. Louis AR RY RICH 
Standard Cor, Clab, Grays Lake, Lil, 


ATTE N B E RG , CREDIT Varieties of Puzzles. Our famous 
This Lace triple horse-shoes, 10c.; double star 
exclusive imported design is making and crescent, 10c.; obedient ball, roc ; 
Agents rich — because it delights every puzzle keys, 1oc.; link-the-link, 1oc.; trick box, 
woman, Big, new catalogue No. 4. and Any 3 
samples free explaining liberal credit Or 25C 5 7 for soc . post-paid, with secr: 
congo cudiealte pon Jy Best sell- solution and catalog of all others. Western Puzzle Co., Desk 7, 
ng linein America. Agents giving up St. Paul, Minn. 


ers, waist and dress patterns, petticoats, 
shawls, scarfs, infant's and children's 


A COMPLETE NOVEL 


FOREIGN STAMPS : ta Every Number of 
mission. 25 mixed foreign, Japan, Chili, etc.,2cts. 100 
H. J, KLEINMAN, 3643 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Price, 25c $2.50 per year 


sore Dy ISAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER 


Paul De Kock’s Masterpieces 


GUSTAVE or BARBER OF PARIS, literally translated, bound 
and illustrated in Roxburghe style de luxe, depicting the scenes of gayety in 


REAL PARISIAN LIFE 
Pearson’s Magazine Only $2 
number of books on hand—all we could get, however. Act quickly. Send 


your money to-day. Dept. L., Pearson's Magazine, New York City. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINcoTT’s. 
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“Sue Tuovcut THere’p pe Someraina Dorna.’’—Continued. 


Joun :—“ It’s funny no one ever thought of building one of these aero-coasterplanes before! Gee whiz! I’m getting a dandy ‘ 


start. This thing’ll tickle the kids to death.”’ 


F 
a 

Sur :—“ Are you sure your father said he was going to try it out on this hill this morning, boys?” 


Boys :—‘‘Sure! We heard him tell Bauerschmidt. Hello! here he comes now !”’ 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has _ been 
ne and successfully administered by 
specialists for the past 30 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


: Hot Springs, Ark. Dwight, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. White Plains, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa. 
, Colorado Marion, | rion, Ind. St. Louis, Mo., Columbus, Ohio 4246 Fifth Avenue 
West Haven, Conn. Lexington, Mass. 2801 Locust Street Portiand, Oregon Providence, R. |. 
Washington, D. C. Portland, Me. Manchester, N. H. Philadelphia, Pa. Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Atlanta, Ga. Grand Rapids, Mich. Buffalo, $12 N. Broad Street London, England 


|Your Name Appears in the News| 25 YEARS 


Can Now Hear Whispers 


T was deaf for 25 years 

1 can now hear a whis- 

r with ~ artificial 

AR DRUMS in my 

ears. You cannot see Medicated Bar Drum 
them in my ears. I Pat. July 15, 1908 
Cannot Feei Them for 
they are perfectly comfortable. Write, and 
I will tell you a true story—How I Got ‘Deaf 
—and How I Made Myself Hear. Address 


G. P. WAY GEO. P. WAY 
THE COST IS VERY LITTLE WRITE TO US Inventor «7 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


ASTHMA 


choking spells or other asth 
matic symptoms. Whetzel 
ap- 


of the day. The story may be inspired, 
| true or false, flattering or the reverse, 

libelous, amusing, annoying—no matter 
what, you are interested in knowing how 
many papers handle the matter. 


any by best U.S. medical eB. as th 


Enown to permancnt- FREE TEST 


ly cure t 

including medicines, prepared for anyone giving ful] descrip- 

tion of the case and sending names of two asthmatic sufferers. 
Address NK W 


sore Dy [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


Before you pay acent, 


we will convince you 

that Manine perman- ai 

ently cures an r hi e 
habit. Guaranteed not tocontain Morphine, Laudanum, 


vance, a full month’s treatment ‘sent to those afflicted with- A dy fi he O M hi 
1 painless home remedy for the Opium, Morphine, 
te, wit or Laudanum habit. Free trial sent on application. 
edicine Co. 
— ST. JAMES SOCIETY 


3331 Locust Street. St.Louis, Mo. 


Suite 525, 1181 Broadway, New York 


Without health one cannot prosper nor be happy. 
F F Health is within the reach of all. It is simply a 
matter of knowing how to live. If you would 
keep your vitality al par be always well and strong, free from sickness 
and doctors’ bills, “Bitheut t the use of medicines. Learn how to live by 
reading Health-Culture, edited by Dr. W. R. C. Latson, the greatest au- 
thority on health and hygiene. It considers the art of living long health- 
tion to Health of Foo Tr, Exercise, upa- 401 St, James Bldg. w York 
tion, Rest, Recreation, Sleep, Dress, Mentality, St James Bids 
Marriage Relation, etc..and is the best maga- Seta: ton on te “On 
zine published devoted to the bodily develop- | to 
ment of men, women and children and the cure Culture to July, 1910, Money to 
of disease without drugs. Fully illustrated. be returned if not satisfied, Ad- 
It will help you to make . a success by be- dress 


ing well and strong. poy to be well. 
“On Trial” to July, 1910 Money back if | Name ..... 
Monthiy, _$1.00 Health Books free. | Be 
Copy HEAL TH-CULTURE co., st. James Bldg., New York. 
Use Coupon 


In writing advertisers, kindly mention LippiINcoTT’s. 


BURRELLE’S PR LIPPING BUREAU 
Lafayette 
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“Svs THERe’p BE Somernine Dorna.”’ 
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Joun :—‘‘ Heavens! Help! The thing ain’t working right! Help!’’ 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


AN APPROPRIATE GIFT! 


The Way to Make the Bible Read 
is to Make it 


Easy to 
Read 


T" WAY TO MAKE IT EASY TO 


READ is to print it attractively, in good 

clear type ; to bind it in volumes of such 

size that you can slip them into your 
pocket without noticing their bulk; to give 
such introductory information in reference to 
each book that the reader will know something 
of its authorship, historical characteristics, 

aphy, style, etc.; and to give notes that 
will explain the hard places of the text, with 
maps, and tables of weights, measures, and bib- 
lical references in English literature. All this 
and more is done in 


The Temple Bible 


Tue Tempre Bree is complete in twenty-five volumes measuring about 4 inches by 
sinches by }inch. The first volume is An Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures, 
and to one who reads this the reading of the Bible will have a new, finer, and larger 
a. The Old Testament takes up seventeen volumes, and the New Testament seven 

umes. 

Each volume is edited by a scholar of high rank, whose criticism can be depended 
on. Furthermore, each editor is especially a for the volume he edits by many 
years of careful study of the special books assigned to him. 

The Authorized Version has been adopted, because it is the Bible of the people, un- 
likely to be displaced in popular approval. 

The pages have been a for sense. There is no break in the sentences (as 
in other texts), a thing which is often so awkward and mystifying to the reader. Where 
eg occurs, the poetical form has been adopted, so that the rhythm is preserved and 

ach volume a tispiece in togravure, reproducing some appro riate 
subject froma famous painting. There are also decorative title-pages, end-paper:,, and 
ribbon book-marks. 

The volumes are bound in two styles—limp cloth and limp leather, of olive-green 
color, with a dignified design stamped in gold on the covers. 

The the set bougd in cloth is $10.00; in leather, $15.00. 


+ 


SPECIAL OF FER 


We will send the complete set of 25 volumes, in either binding, express charges id receipt of 
| If you do not ke | them, ound them took to us at our expense, ond Ge will return your 1.00. If you do like 
, send us in addition, for the cloth binding $1.00 each month for 9 months, until the sum of $10.00 has been paid; 

for the leather binding $2.00 each month for 7 months, until the sum of $15.00 has been paid. 


Write to us for descriptive circular, specimen pages, and application blank, 


Publishers J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPincortT’s. 
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Joun :—“ Where the deuce did that bloomen ambulance come from, Sue?”’ 


Sur :—*I phoned for it before I left the house. I thought you’d need it.’ 


Joun :—* Well, I’ll be d 
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